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The Year's at the spring 
And day's at the morn; 


Morning's at seven; 


The Hillside’ s dew-pearled; 


The lark’ s on the wing; 
The snail's on the thorn: 


God's in his heaven— 
All's right with the world! 


—ROBERT BROWNING 
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We Pledge Ourselves 


cs. OF THE GREAT battles of mankind’s long history is being fought in 
America today. It is the struggle to establish and maintain a true democ- 
racy. Back of our American culture with its persisting ideals of a democratic 
society is the dominating concept that every new generation builds and lives 
in terms of the future welfare—the welfare of its children and young people. 

Everywhere we are aware of the problems and characteristics of the 
society in which our children are growing up. We see them molded and 
stamped by its pressures; we find them following the examples and the 
precepts of the rest of the people with whom they live. At the heart 
of every present social, problem is the child; and at the core of every plan 
for future welfare must be the child. 

Our American pioneers founded their homes in the conviction that in 
this country their children would be able to enjoy freedom and opportunity 
for their best growth and development. As a nation we have established 
governmental agencies for the service of children. Nowhere in the world 
are the interests and needs of the child more deeply cherished than here in 
our democratic society. In dealing with our problems it must never be for- 
gotten that the purpose and the future of civilization center around children. 


Aw SO TODAY we hear a new challenge for our cooperative endeavor 
in behalf of American children. Government agencies have called a con- 
ference which will deal with “the meaning of democracy to children and 
youth, not only from the point of view of the safeguards it assures to indi- 
viduals, but also in relation to what children and youth should be prepared 
to give in the service of democracy.” It is preeminently an opportunity 
for parents and teachers to undertake within our own field those efforts 
which will enable us to discover and to maintain those values which we in 
America hold most dear. 

As an expression of our civic responsibility, we pledge our deep under- 
standing, our appreciation, our enthusiastic support, and our loyalty to 
this White House Conference on Children in a Democracy. 


Thauces A. Poa tf 


President, 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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CG oncetning This Pssue 





Petars no other educational purpose is so close to the heart and 
thought of parents and teachers as is education for civic responsibility. 
It is impossible to consider the parent-teacher organization without 
being deeply impressed by the democratic processes upon which it is 
built, by the concern of parents and teachers to make these processes 
function in the interest of the general welfare, securing the greatest 
good to the greatest number of children and youth. 


This issue is concerned with specific responsibilities assumed by 
parents and teachers. It introduces the subject with a general discus- 
sion of the social ideals and structures inherent in democratic living. 
It follows with discussions of the importance of organized study by 
parents and teachers concerning human growth and development and 
human relationships; how to instillin our youth a healthy measure of 
skepticism about social data which will equip them with reasonable 
defenses against the pressure of mass thinking and feeling, and thus 
prepare them for more effective participation in democratic ways of 
living; an understanding and respect for the law which is a necessary 
element in a well-ordered society. More specifically, the issue continues 
with discussions of the youthful criminal and society’s responsibility 
toward him; the traffic problem and safety education; and the suscepti- 
bilities and immunities as related to child health and the utilization of 
knowledge necessary to maintain healthy children. 


Ix THE UNITED STATES parents and teachers have become so accustomed 
to freedom of thought, discussion, and action that they may tend to 
overlook the fact that they are living in an age in which democracy and 
its civic responsibilities are being challenged. To this challenge, how- 
ever, as to others, parents and teachers will bring their intelligence 
and cooperative experience not only to preserve their own democratic 
freedom, but to extend it by educating children and youth for their civic 
privileges and responsibilities. 
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Education for Civic Responsibility 


By CLARENCE A. DYKSTRA 


F we are to talk of democracy, it may be well 
GJ: ask ourselves what idea is conjured up when 

we use the word. Do we mean “government 

by the people,” the dictionary description? 
Do we mean a classless society? Is democracy a con- 
dition of equal opportunity or a state of equality be- 
fore the law? Or do we conjure up the right of all 
to vote, or to hold office, or the idea of the elective 
principle in the choice of public employees? Is it lib- 
erty, equality, and fraternity after the French man- 
ner that we mean? Is it freedom of the individual and 
a relative absence of government or social control 
that comes to mind? Do we think of self-govern- 
ment and local autonomy as distinguished from cen- 
tralized power? Or is there implicit in the word the 
idea of a scheme for life, something inclusive, which 
is distinguished, for instance, from communism, fase- 
ism, or national socialism? Is democracy to be erected 
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into a faith to live by, or is it for us just a limited 
political doctrine by which we hope to escape the 
more obvious social controls? 

Without laboring the point further, may we agree 
that, for the purposes of this discussion, democracy 
is “an aspiration centering around the belief in the 
maximum enhancement of the individual life.” It is 
thus an ideal, a process, and a method. It is a way 
of life. As such it is in conflict today with other world 
or national philosophies. As such is it worth defend- 
ing and perpetuating with “our lives, our fortunes, and 
our sacred honors”? The challenge of America today 
is precisely this: Can our real tradition and our sys- 
tem of life be so stated and understood that we as citi- 
zens, producers, and consumers will become conscious 
of an over-all national purpose which provides mean- 
ing and incentive for what we think and what we do? 
Can this purpose then appeal with power to the youth, 
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so that we may recapture the enthusiasm and willing- 
ness to dare that characterized our forefathers? Or 
is it time, as Spengler says, for the Caesars to take 
charge so that we may find some way out of this mod- 
ern confusion? 


I~ EUROPE DEMOCRACY has given way to the dictator- 
ship of class, of party, or of the individual purport- 
ing to represent the nation. Basically each denies 
that democracy can cope with modern economic and 
world conditions and asserts that the day of the power 
state—authoritarianism—has arrived. For the time 
being it must be admitted that the system seems to 
be working. In the communist and fascist countries 
there is an integrating principle which dominates all 
of society. That principle has taken on many of the 
characteristics which we usually associate with a re- 
ligious system. It educates its youth in a new and 
national religion. It relies on violence as a method 
of regimentation, and upon education and propaganda 
for its perpetuation. It represents a solution of an 
apparently hopeless economic situation by tired peo- 
ples who failed to find hope, challenge, and security 
through the processes of self-government. 

The question we face is whether it is possible today 
to reproduce in some way the economic integration 
which marked our own early days and made possible 
the idea of a developing democracy. Our nation finds 
itself split into groups which are at war with one 
another on political, social, and economic fronts. Can 
we recreate some visible unity which will pervade our 
structure and give its parts the consciousness of be- 
longing together in spite of differences? ‘The task of 
political democracy is to make group claims compati- 
ble and helpful to each other and to unify them with 
a leading principle. Democracy, moreover, must pre- 
vent a dangerous growth of individual power whether 
political, social, or economic. It uses various devices 
to do this—elections, for instance, and regulation, and 
taxation. To operate and preserve a system of liberty 
in a changing world depends in some part on good luck 
and in large degree on the people’s courage and capac- 
ity for liberty. Democracy, after all, is not anarchy 
but a form of government and a way of life. 


Granrep THAT theoretically democracy can by tak- 
ing thought provide the integration which is necessary 
in a way of life, this question arises immediately: By 
what process of education can this be achieved and 
maintained? The dictatorship relies upon the edu- 
cational process in order to have the backing of pub- 
lic opinion. It must have such a backing; it cannot 
depend forever upon force. You may recall in this 
connection the famous statement of Talleyrand, “A 
government can do anything with bayonets, except sit 
on them.” Dictators have to do more than suppress 
hostile views; they use every known form of propa- 
ganda and education. Such a use of education is as 
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old as power itself. Schools, throughout history, haye 
almost always taught a system of attitudes and be. 
liefs in spite of the protests of individual educators. 
This fact has been the boast of religious schools of 
many denominations. One has only to read catalogs 
and pronouncements to find the evidence. We shrink 
from the idea, particularly when such an emphasis 
comes from the dictators or when a backward state 
makes necessary a Dayton trial. We draw the line, as 
we say, between propaganda and education. Perhaps, 
however, the problem should have further exploration, 

The fathers quite evidently were concerned with the 
preparation of the people for self-government. Wash- 
ington wrote in his farewell address: “In proportion 
as the structure of government gives force to public 
opinion it is essential that public opinion should be 
enlightened. Promote then, as an object of primary 
importance, institutions for the diffusion of knowledge, 
Knowledge is in every country the surest basis of pub- 
lic happiness. In one in which the measures of goy- 
ernment receive their impressions so immediately from 
the sense of the community as ours it is proportion- 
ately essential. To the security of a free constitution 
it contributes in various ways.” To Jefferson the 
schoolhouse was the fountain head of happiness, pros. 
perity, and good government, and education was “g 
holy cause.” 


Wres PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES were finally 
established several generations later, however, Amer- 
icans were thinking in local rather than in national 
terms, and of an immediately useful and a somewhat 
private kind of education. Stress was laid upon in- 
dividual rights and individual liberty; the sense of 
national responsibility did not weigh heavily upon 
those who sought their fortunes in the wilderness. Ed- 





ucation was intrusted to local inspiration, leadership, | 


and control. Later, Horace Mann, Henry Barnard, 


and the other educational leaders of the nineteenth | 
century expanded their horizons to state systems of | 


schools. 


Their objectives included the ideal of “mak- | 


ing citizens.” To public education also was assigned | 


the responsibility for assimilating the aliens who were 
pouring into the country by the hundreds of thousands 
annually. Furthermore, the schools were to help boys 
and girls to rise to positions of power and influence. 


Careers were open to everybody and worldly success | 


was right around the corner. 


A third and much larger group of leaders began t0 | 


think in terms of methods of teaching, individual dif- 


ferences, teacher training, and improvement in educa- | 


tional administration. They began “research in edu- 
cation” and thought of education as a profession. 
Along with these late nineteenth and early twentieth 
century developments and urged on by the “scientific 
spirit” came specialization, the search for “more exact 
truth.” Education turned in upon itself, developed 
routines, and found less time for “the consideration of 
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education as a function of the 
highest intelligence and the 
most imperative moral power.” 
Meanwhile the social order 
within which education was 
working changed, and changed 
rapidly. The loosely organized 
society of the 1850’s became a 
highly interdependent and in- 
tegrated society with challeng- 
ing international implications 
and reactions. 

Implicit in these social 
changes and facing us today is the task of making 
education socially significant and effective for the 
changing age. Our task is to do for today what our 
early statesmen thought so essential, namely, relate 
educational philosophy to the conditions and prospects 
of society. Popular government has been breaking 
down in Europe; with us the democratic processes 
we have developed still hold sway. But the obligations 
we face have multiplied a hundredfold. 


mission. 


Excerr FOR FARMING WE now live in a corporate 
world with ownership changed from real property to 
paper certificates. Our people are for the most part 
employees and not enterprisers. Access to ownership 
in the old sense is all but impossible. The ambitious 
youth has his eye fixed on management as his goal. 
Individuals have become associations. Mr. Hoover 
very trenchantly has characterized our economy as 
“associational.” We talk of codes of fair practices to 
prevent the individual or corporation from exercising 
freedom in the market place. 

Moreover, it is to be remembered that the home is 
no longer the center of economic and social activity. 
This one fact alone has challenged the whole educa- 
tional process. So also has the tremendous increase in 
government functions—once confined to the simple 
protection of life and property. Nor should it be for- 
gotten that we are no longer a nation of young people. 
In 1870 half of our population was under twenty years 
of age. Our population students tell us that by 1950 
children and young people will make up only 30 per- 
cent of the whole. In 1870 only 5 percent was over 
sixty. Today it is nearly 10 percent, and by 1950 it 
will be 13 percent. Something may happen to change 
these trends, but we must begin to think more seriously 
of adulthood and its manifold problems. There are 
80 Many more grown-ups than there used to be. This 
fact will have many implications for education on the 
adult level and for national policy. 


I; IS WORTH RECALLING ALSO that, while the individual 
rights and individual virtues remain, the assertion of 
individual rights as against society is no longer a suffi- 
cient rule of conduct. Actually rights are futile things 
except as a public policy maintains the kind of society 
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HIS is the fifth of the series of arti- 

cles based on THE PURPOSES OF EDUCA- 
TION IN AMERICAN DEMOCRACY, pub- 
lished by the Educational Policies Com- 
This month's article, “Education 
for Civic Responsibility,” discusses the civic 
and social responsibilities involved in dem- 
ocratic living. A full realization of what 
democracy means in the way of privileges 
and attendant responsibilities is invaluable 
to every parent and teacher who cherishes 
the democratic way of life. 


in which rights can be enjoyed. 
Our society is not one in which 
the problems of living and gov- 
erning have been solved for 
the indefinite future, and edu- 
cation no longer has a body of 
settled doctrines by which it 
can function. 

On the contrary, we face 
basic domestic and interna- 
tional issues which call for 
creative thinking, and we have 
the task of preserving the 
democratic processes besides. Educational leadership 
cannot retire to the ivory tower and watch the world 
go by. It must believe as did the founders of the 
Nation that education “is an enterprise worthy of the 
highest talent, inviting the boldest thought and forever 
linked with the cultural destiny of the Nation.” Today, 
in spite of its origins in state and local enterprise and 
its early reaction against the cultural outlook of the 
founders, public education is once more concerned 
with the national economy and interest and with those 
ideals of national unity of thought and purpose which 
are nationwide in their reach. 


Ix SOME SENSE, THEN, American education faces a 
very real decision. It must see that the values which 
we have taught in America for generations no longer 
produce a proper understanding of the world as we 
find it. We keep putting new wine into old bottles 
instead of getting new ones. The dictators are not 
making this mistake. They are cultivating a common 
interest and a new goal. They are teaching the doc- 
trine that to save one’s life one must lose it in devotion 
to a common social ideal. One of these days we too 
may have to decide that all of our available educa- 
tional facilities—schools, the press, the radio, and the 
screen—must be marshaled together in an effort to give 
the American people a realistic picture of the world in 
which we live and an understanding of the problems 
facing our civilization and our democracy. These 
educational devices by entirely proper, democratic 
means might in a brief time fire our people once more 
with a sense of unity, a common cause, a clear objec- 
tive, a love of the traditional America. 

Not long since, a profound student of this country 
who was born in Europe but has lived here for more 
than thirty years gave it as his opinion that “Ameri- 
cans do not think of the United States in the way other 
peoples think of their homeland. They know little 
about it, feel little responsibility for it, and have no 
vital, selfless interest in it. They are not conscious of 
their citizenship nor do they feel the urge for partici- 
pation in their common concerns. Their educational 
system does little to instill any of these necessary 
national participating qualities.” Such a pronounce- 
ment may be overthrown; but it was made in all good 
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faith. If such a charge is true in any degree, it is time 
to take counsel together. True, war would change this 
indifference for a time, but only temporarily. Our 
sense of common purpose and common sacrifice must 
be a lasting and constant active sentiment which does 
not waver. Only a conscious education program can 
effect such a result. 


Suce A PROGRAM CALLS first of all for an understand- 
ing of democracy as a way of life and a nourishing of 
the underlying values upon which society depends for 
its existence. Second, it requires that we live in the 
present as well as in the past and that we face the 
future. Education must take account of advancing 
knowledge; it cannot fall under the dead hand. In 
the words of the Educational Policies Commission, 
“Education involves the dissemination of knowledge, 
the liberation of minds, the development of skills, the 
promotion of free inquiries, the encouragement of the 
creative and inventive spirit, and the establishment of 
wholesome attitudes toward order and change—all use- 
ful in the good life of each person” and necessary to 
an American society in the world of nations. 

In the third place, education is committed to the 
improvement of the society in which we live. Neither 
education nor individual liberty can flourish outside of 
society—a developing rather than a status quo society. 
Moreover, our social conflicts must be resolved by the 
processes of discussion and popular action. Educa- 
tional leadership should therefore welcome with open 
arms the wide opportunities available through the 
screen and radio, which bring to us perhaps our most 
challenging technique. Fourth, our education must 
repudiate government by force, whether political or 
economic. This the founders understood well when 
they “broke the rhythm of history and believed they 
were setting an example to mankind.” Furthermore, 
this is the method of science to which we are com- 
mitted—freedom to inquire, to expound, to propose, 
and to appraise. 


Furs, OUR EDUCATION MUST TEACH that the demo- 
cratic process is not automatic. The mere counting of 
noses does not produce freedom and liberty. As a 
matter of fact, dictatorships thrive on popular dis- 
tempers translated at the ballot box. We achieve and 
maintain democracy by providing the conditions that 
make for the democratic life—widespread distribution 
of property and spending power and a decent way of 
existence for all. There can be no real freedom until 
all are free and all are secure. 

Sixth, education must illustrate the spirit and pro- 
cedure in which knowledge and reason are applied to 
the solution of the problems of society. It need not try 
to solve specific problems; it presents knowledge that 
is relevant to them. It illustrates the processes of en- 
lightenment and discussion by which mature decisions 
are reached. It is concerned with all issues which affect 





society and has the obligation to throw light upop 
them. 

Seventh, education and its leadership cannot blink 
the fact that the democratic idea is widely challenged, 
It must fly the flag of eternal vigilance. As in the early 
days of the republic, there is a call for an education 
that will perpetuate the idea of freedom and gelf- 
government. We must recognize the fact that the 
rights to life, liberty, property, work, and the pursuit 
of happiness are merely so much paper unless we have 
a competent society so organized institutionally that 
freedom may be realized. It must recognize too that 
our national economy today is the economy of the cor- 
poration and of cooperative and collective devices. It 
is an economy of employees and organized enterprises 
in which antisocial activities are disastrous. In brief, 
education is now concerned with the individual jn 


society and with the cultural values which sustain and 


enrich life in society. 


This is the way of freedom and, it is to be hoped, | 


of security. Mankind has always valued both, but it 
has never been able to join them for a considerable 
time. To guarantee both was the dream of the original 
America and for a time when economic opportunity 
and security could be achieved by the average man it 


had both in considerable measure. Here was the | 


strength of America and its lure for the millions who 
came to its shores. Here was liberty and the partici- 
pating life. Here was democracy—a way of life—the 
dream of the centuries come true. 


‘Lue CHALLENGE AMERICA FACES today in a world of 
warring philosophies is clear-cut. Can we make the 
democratic idea and process work in such a way that 
we can achieve security in a social organization which 
will maintain freedom? Do we have to kill one to get 
the other? Education must face this issue or lose its 
liberty and its opportunity. It must lead the way or 
degenerate into a set of routines guarding a status quo 
or even, as it has in some parts of the world, into an 
instrument of regimentation and tyranny. 





In the largest sense, of course, democracy is educa- | 
tion; and universal education, if a free instrument, | 
must eventually bring about the democracy which is | 
a way of life. Education in its inclusive sense promotes _ 
human values, the dignity and excellence of the indi- © 


vidual, and universal standards. It makes for social 
awareness and the development of mutual aid. It pro- 
motes the idea of justice and the general good. It de- 
velops individual and social responsibilities. This, too, 
is the content of democracy and the democratic way of 
life. 


Such a merging of two words into one idea may ap- — 


— 


pear a counsel of perfection. What of it? Educational | 


leadership in America cannot strive for less. It has 
been said that during the nineteenth century democ- 
racy hitched its star to a covered wagon; today the 
wagon of education must be hitched to the star itself. 
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Waitin’ on Walter 


By INEZ ELLIOTT ANDERSEN 


iL OU just now goin’ home, Miss Coltier?” a 
small boy called to his teacher. He clambered 
down from his perch on a signboard to join 
her as she walked along the sidewalk by the 

old field. 

“I’m not going home yet, Sam.” The teacher from 
the Big Red Schoolhouse stopped and smiled at the 
grimy over- 
alled urchin. “I’m 
ging by your 
house to invite 
your mother to 
the Parent- 
Teacher Associa- 
tion meeting next 
Tuesday. Will 
you show me the 
way?” 

“Yes’m. It 
ain’t far. You’re 
most there now. 
I'd go with you, 
but I’m waitin’ on 
Walter. You 
know Walter, 
don’t you, Miss 
Coltier?” 

“Walter— 
Walter — ” said 
the teacher. “Yes, 
I know Walter. 
Let’s see now. 
There’s Walter 
Jones, and Wal- 
ter Baker, and 
Walter Hamp- 
stead, and Wal- 
ter—” 

“Ah, shoot,” 
interrupted Sam. “You know I don’t mean none of 
them. Walter Meadows, my brother. He’s older’n me 
an’ he don’t go to school now, but I guess you re- 
member him.” 

Yes, she remembered the overgrown boy, low in in- 
telligence but so learned in vicious practices that he 
had been a menace to the other children. His gutter 
vocabulary, his skillful use of a knife, and his vicious 
practices had been so conspicuous during his stay of 
several years in the first grade and several in the 
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special class that the authorities had not attempted 
to force him back into school when he dropped out. 
Someone had investigated the possibility of sending 
him to a hospital-school for the feeble-minded in a 
neighboring town, but had found a long waiting list 
standing in the way. 

“T certainly do remember Walter. I was just teasing 
you a little bit, 
Sam. I know 
three members of 
your family — 
you, and Walter, 
and your sister 
Jane. Are there 
others besides 
your parents?” 

“Just the baby. 
Say, Miss Col- 
tier, was that 
your feller I seen 
you with last 
night?” 

“Why, where 
were you? I 
didn’t see you. I 
usually see you 
when I go to 
town, but I didn’t 
last night. What 
time was it?” 
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“Oh, ’bout 
‘leven o’clock, I 
reckon. I was 


standin’ on the 
corner at Third 
and Eighteenth, 
waitin’ on Wal- 
ter. You was 
comin’ from the 
Supreme, I guess. Nearly ’bout all the teachers must 
of been to see ‘Pygmalion.’ I seen Miss Gregory and 
Miss Sanders and Miss Black Monday night, and Miss 
Steadham and Miss Beggs and Miss Roberts and Miss 
Burns Tuesday night, and Miss Whiteside and Mr. 
Loomis Wednesday night, and you and some more of 
‘em last night.” 

“What did you think of ‘Pygmalion,’ Sam?” 

“Oh, I ain’t seen it. I don’t much like those kind of 
pitchers. Say, Miss Coltier, you oughter go to the 
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Royal Palace some time. They have swell pitchers 
there. I’m waitin’ on Walter now an’ him and me is 
goin’ down to the Royal Palace. They’ve got ‘Crime 
King’ on today. It don’t cost but a dime and Walter 
an’ me sold some scrap iron we found an’ we got a 
dime apiece.” 

“You’re forgetting about carfare, aren’t you?” 
queried Miss Coltier. “It’s several miles to town and 
the same distance back, and the walk seems to me to 
be rather long for a boy your size.” 

“Oh, we won’t have to walk. We'll just stand up 
yonder on the corner an’ pretty soon ketch a ride. 
Then comin’ back we’ll stand by the underpass an’ 
get a lift. There comes Walter. I gotta go now. You 
just keep on goin’ one block an’ then turn down that 
way two blocks an’ I live in the third house in the 
middle. We live on this side o’ the house. "By.” 
“Good-by, Sam.” 


ime TEACHER WATCHED the lithe little eight-year-old 
dexterously thread his way between two trucks and 
three passenger cars to join Walter impatiently wait- 
ing on the other side of the street. She waved to the 
two boys and then resumed her walking. 

“Keep goin’ one block an’ then down that way two 
blocks . . . third house in the middle,” Sam had di- 
rected. Well, here she was. This must be the place. 
She stopped in front of a small, ill-kempt frame house, 
built for one family, but made into a duplex structure 
by the simple expedient of running a low partition 
across the front porch. 

“We live on this side o’ the house,” Sam had said. 
The teacher mounted the high steps carefully as they 
were not boarded up at the back and there seemed to 
be danger of her falling through. Several children of 
preschool age played on the other side of the porch 
partition, in happy disregard of their neglected noses. 

“Hello, there,” the teacher greeted them. They 
dropped their heads in shyness. Then one little girl 
became bold enough to reply. 

“T know you. Yo’re Jane and Sam’s teacher. I seen 
you one time. Jane was out here jist a minute ago. I'll 
call her for you.” 

The child climbed nimbly over the partition and 
bounded into the Meadows’ side of the house, calling 
as she went. 

“Jane! Jane! Here’s your teacher.” In a moment 
she was over on her side again, saying, “She’s 


a-comin’.” 


A FRAIL, SERIOUS-FACED CHILD OF about ten years of 
age appeared at the door, holding in her arms a 
baby obviously deformed from rickets. Miss Coltier 
greeted Jane and introduced herself to the solemn- 
eyed baby brother. The little girl ushered her into 
the front room, which apparently served as both living 
room and bedroom, excused herself to locate her mother, 
and reappeared in a second followed by a small, 
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wiry woman with a querulous expression on her face. 

“So you're the chullen’s teacher,” was the mother’s 
salutation. “Lord, I don’t see how you stand all them 
kids. I’m plum wore out with my four. They jist keep 
the house in a litter all the time, an’ the boys keeps up 
a racket ever’ minute they’re in the house. Sometimes 
it seems like I jist cain’t stand it I’m that wore out 
with their noise.” 

“T’m sure you must find Jane a great comfort. She’s 
my right-hand man at school.” And the teacher put an 
arm around the grave little girl holding the baby. 

“Well now, I reckon Jane is a right good child. She 
gits up at five ever’ mornin’ an’ gits her Pa off to work 
an’ straightens up the house. Then when she comes 
home she ten’s to the baby an’ cooks supper. I ain't 
able to do nothin’ hardly. I’m all broke down.” 


pi | ANE IS A BRIGHT CHILD, AND she’s so reliable that 
I’m afraid I’ve been putting too much responsibility on 
her at school,” said the teacher, warmly. “I’m sorry, 
We grown folks can stand a lot, but a little girl simply 
must have strength to grow on. I’m afraid I’ve been 
forgetting about her eyesight, too. Those deep lines 
look as though she has been straining her eyes.” 

“Yes’m, her eyes does bother her a heap, an’ I’ve 
thought some about buyin’ glasses for her. A man come 
along here sellin’ eyeglasses a while back, an’ I seen 
a right nice pair I thought I’d git for her; but I was 
a little short o’ change right then, an’ so I jist put it 
off. But when he comes around again I’m aimin’ to 
git her a pair. If she ain’t here to try ’em on I'll jist 
fit ’°em on one of Mis’ Ware’s younguns that’s about 
her size. He ain’t school age yet, but he’s awful large 
to his age an’ Jane is mighty small to hers, so that'll 
make it about right.” 





Prans FOR A BLISSFULLY free and restful day at home | 


were suddenly changed as the teacher spoke again. 
“There’s a Doctor Lyons who has given glasses to 


some of my good friends. Jane has been such a help to © 


me at school that I’d like to help her a little bit. How 
would it do for me to come by here tomorrow and get 
Jane and take her in to Doctor Lyons? He’s really an 
eye specialist, and we could be sure of getting her fitted 
just right. Tomorrow’s Saturday and I could be here 
by nine o’clock. I hate to take Jane away on Saturday 
when you need her so much—” 

“Well,” hesitantly, “I sure do want to do right by 
her. I reckon she can go if she can be back in time to 


cook dinner. Her Pa comes home to dinner on Satur- | 


days an’ he wants things jist right.” 


“T’ll have her back in time. What an interesting | 
photograph there on the wall.” Miss Coltier indicated 
a large picture in a wide, gilt frame. “That isn’t Jane, — 


is it?” 

“No’m. That’s Laura Bell, my oldest. You never 
did know her, I don’t guess. She’s been dead now goit’ 
on seven year come next January. She sure were 4 
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sweet child, an’ made the prettiest corpse ever you 
seen.” 

Miss Coltier murmured her sympathy. “Walter is 
your oldest living child now, isn’t he?” 

“Yes, ma’am. But Walter ain’t a mite o’ good to me. 
He never has been right in his head an’ he jist keeps 
me all tore up all the time. My nerves is unsettled a 
right smart 0’ the time anyhow, and sometimes when 
he gits to carryin’ on it seems like I’ll jist jump plum 
out o’ my skin.” 


a Oe CERTAINLY HAVE HAD a big load to carry, Mrs. 
Meadows. But I suppose none of us who are respon- 
sible for taking care of children have an easy time of 
it. The sister I live with has a problem right now that 
is bothering both of us. Perhaps since you’ve had sev- 
eral children to bring up you could give us a bit of 
advice.” 

“Well, I'll jist be glad to help you any way I can, 
Miss Coltier.” 

“It’s just this way: My little niece is eight years 
old, just Sam’s age, and of course you and I know that 
she ought to be in bed by eight o’clock, if she is to get 
the eleven hours sleep any growing child ought to have. 
But she fights so hard about going to bed. Do you 
have any trouble like that with Sam?” 

“Yes’m, come to think of it, I do have a right smart 
time gettin’ Sam to come in an’ go to bed early. Here 
a while back the Law took him up down town one 
night an’ carried him over to the juvenile court. I 
wouldn’t of minded if they’d just scared him up and 
sent him on home, but some o’ the neighbors had went 
to the Law and told ’em a pack o’ lies an’ they had 
all of us up in court. 

“They talked some about sendin’ Sam to the Indus- 
trial School over yonder. They said he was a-bummin’ 
on the streets. Of course now, mind you, I don’t say 
he might not of been a-bummin’, because none of us 
don’t know what our younguns is a-doin’ when they’re 
out o’ our sight. Then, too, Walter was with him, an’ 
as I say, Walter ain’t right in his head. But we don’t 
hold to bummin’. It was jist some of the smart-Alecky 
trash around here that went to the Law an’ said we 
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was a-puttin’ the kids on the streets an’ a-tellin’ ’em 
not to come home less’n they got a certain amount. 
The trial ain’t over yet, but if they do try to sen’ Sam 
away I’m shore goin’ to take it to a higher court, to 
Judge Abernatural’s court.” 

“T can understand how you feel, Mrs. Meadows. 
But, as you say, Walter may be influencing Sam in the 
wrong way, and you are exactly right in feeling that 
it might be wise to separate them.” 

“Well, Sam’s better off away from Walter—no ques- 
tion ’bout that. But I don’t know as he’d be any better 
off in a school away from me an’ his Pa.” 

“That is something to think about, to be sure. But 
have you ever visited the Industrial School? I was 
out there not long ago, and I thought how fine it was 
that we have such a school so close to us. It is a 
beautiful place in charge of some splendid Christian 
people. The boys are well fed, well cared for in every 
way, and they have a chance to learn a trade while 
they are in school there. Then, too, they have a chance 
to play where they are safe instead of on the streets. 
It would be a grand place for a boy like Sam.” 


Tu TEACHER’S ENTHUSIASM was not shared. 
“Maybe so, but—oh, it jist doesn’t seem right to—” 
“I know. I know. Of course you couldn’t feel happy 

about being separated from your boy. It just looks 

as if mothers are everlastingly being called on to make 
sacrifices, doesn’t it? But I simply musn’t keep you 
from your work any longer. I just came by to ask 
you to be sure to come to the P.T.A. meeting next 

Tuesday, and here I’ve just stayed and stayed.” 
“Now, it don’t seem like you’ve been here no time, 

Miss Coltier. I meant to ask you how the chullen’s 

gittin’ along in their books, but I didn’t git around to 

it. Maybe when you come for Jane tomorrow we can 

talk some more about that an’ about the P.T.A. I'll 

study over what you said about the Industrial School, 

an’ it may be that I’ll see my way clear to lettin’ Sam 
go. Jane, where is that boy anyway? Didn’t he come 
home with you?” 

“No’m. Last time I saw him he was up the street 
there waitin’ on Walter.” 
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£15 Told by Our National Chairmen 


Asana IS BECOMING SAFETY-CONSCIOUS. The 1938 accident record showed a substantial 
reduction in accidents, except home fatalities; and 1939 is off to a good start with a con- 
tinued reduction. Continued cooperation in our safety efforts is essential if this record is 
to be maintained. 


Although the home accident problem is a serious one, it is not as serious as the traffic 
problem, when we consider the relatively small amount of time people spend on the high- 
way and the large number of fatal accidents that happen there. 


The youthful automobile driver still has the worst accident record. He is involved 
in a larger number of accidents and in these accidents he kills more than the average 
number of people. Parents and teachers need to give special attention to the problem 
of the young driver. 


While we do not believe in slogans, if we were going to use a slogan for attacking the 
traffic safety education, it would be—rraFFIC SAFETY BEGINS AT HOME. 


Marian TELForD, Safety 


Tm SIGNIFICANCE OF CONSCIOUSLY PROVIDING happy family experiences has been too long 
overlooked in the average home. Books, the story hour, plays in which the children drama- 
tize the books they read—these have an important place in the providing of happy expe- 
riences. Nor can effective education go on in the home without the aid of well-selected 
es and periodicals—books for parents and other adults in the family and books for 
children. 


Parents are constantly asking each other, “What shall we give our children?” In reply 
we would say that books should always take first place—picture books, books of rhymes 
and jingles, books of adventure, romance, and song. Through them the family may ex- 
_— together, share together, and grow together. Books are gifts which last through 
ife. 

E.Luen C. LomsBarp, Home Education 


r] 

"T us HEALTH OF THE CHILD IS THE POWER OF THE NATION.” This was the slogan of 
the Children’s Year campaign which ended in 1919. It is also the slogan for May Day 
—Child Health Day, 1939. This year is to be a year of national stock-taking in the 
field of child health and welfare, as evidenced in the appointment by President Roosevelt 
of a Planning Committee for a White House Conference on Children in a Democracy. 


The Summer Round-Up of the Children offers parent-teacher associations an excel- 
lent opportunity to take part in the national program of child health and welfare, and 
to contribute to well-rounded programs in community health. 


Based upon the belief that the health of the child is the responsibility of the home, 
and that the home can make no greater contribution to the school than a child ready to 
take advantage of all the school has to offer, the Summer Round-Up program is not only 
valuable for the children for whom it was primarily intended; it offers an unusual oppor- 
tunity for parent education. 


The Summer Round-Up also brings together four groups intimately concerned with 
the health and well-being of children—parents, teachers, doctors, and dentists. The fact 
that these four groups are centering their attention at this time of the year on children 
who will enter school for the first time next fall, insures a much more intelligent under- 
standing of the health problems of children of this age group. 


Because of the unusual interest this year in child health and welfare, therefore, the 
1939 Summer Round-Up of the Children should be one of great benefit to the children of 
the nation. 

Lituian R. SmitruH, M.D. 
Summer Round-Up of the Children 
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The Challenge of Crime 
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By JAMES A. JOHNSTON 


ANY years of my life have been devoted to 
M managing prisons. The most important and 

the most interesting feature of the work is 

the personal contact with the prisoners. I 
have heard their stories, listened to their troubles, 
studied their cases, and have tried to help them. 

Having this close and intimate contact with so many 
men in the prisons that I have managed—Folsom, San 
Quentin, and Alcatraz—being under the necessity of 
dealing with them at close range and having oppor- 
tunity to examine their histories, I have often ques- 
tioned myself about the causes of crime and possible 
methods of prevention. 

I don’t pretend to say that I always know the exact 
cause in every case. It isn’t that simple. Cases are 
sometimes complex, with many contributing causes. 
But there are two things that impress me which I want 
to impress upon parents and teachers: one, the very 
early age at which a tendency to delinquency is notice- 
able; two, the lack of education shown by so many of 
the inmates of reformatories and prisons. 

In my field of endeavor I try to treat and train men 
so as to prevent or minimize the repetition of crime by 
men who have been in prison. It is very difficult, and 
sometimes too late. Many times, even when I may 
feel that I have done the right thing, I feel that I am 
doing the right thing at the wrong time. I believe that 
our greatest opportunities are in preventing crime in 
the first instance by the better use of social, economic, 
and educational agencies. 


Tum ARE CRIMES of impulse, of course. Sometimes 
crimes are committed on the spur of the moment. Oc- 
casionally offenses are out of line with the offender’s 
usual conduct and his supposed character. More often 
it is not a sudden single misstep but the natural and 
inevitable culmination of a series of acts, an expression 
of habits long accumulating and getting more and more 
fixed. Its causes lie below the surface. It may have 
its beginnings in heredity. Tendencies light up under 
circumstantial pressure. Environmental factors play 
their parts. 

Many criminal records are spotted with evidence of 
early poverty, squalor, parental bickering, disruption 
of family, broken homes, evil companions, truancy, 
physical defects neglected, mental defects not noticed, 
rudimentary education not completed, lack of voca- 
tional training, frequent succumbing to temptations 
under the worst influences of the neighborhood. 
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Every investigator and every commission studying 
those who commit crime finds the offenders are young, 
very young, many of them rash, reckless, and bold 
while still in their teens. 

Examinations of cases show frequent instances of 
many crimes preceding the first conviction. Records 
of hardened youthful offenders show delinquency 
traceable back into childhood. Bad habits grow little 
by little from hundreds of roots and grow worse and 
worse from hundreds of stimuli. Thus the bandit of 
today has developed from the delinquent of yesterday, 
the puzzling problem child of the day before. Because 
we allowed him to remain unadjusted, because we did 
not solve the problem he presented, we now find it 


necessary to deal with him harshly, to punish him 
severely. 


Yours PREDOMINATES IN crime. Prisons and reforma- 
tories are jammed with young men and boys. Over 
50 percent of them have arrest records; 75 percent, 
serious delinquency that brought them in conflict with 
police before reaching the age of sixteen. 

The United States Census Bureau compilation for 
1934, gathered from 116 state and federal prisons, 
reformatories, and camps, shows 24,603 males and 
1,190 females in age groups from fifteen to twenty- 
four years. Prisoners under twenty-one years of age 
form more than 20 percent of the total commitments. 
In ratios the highest was the age of nineteen. 

When the Federal Bureau of Investigation—the G- 
men—checked the records for the first nine months 
of 1937, they found that 13 percent of the murders, 
28 percent of the robberies, 41 percent of the bur- 
glaries, and 51 percent of the automobile thefts 
were committed by persons under twenty-one years 
of age. 

Annually 175,000 children under seventeen years of 
age are in conflict with law. 

Warden Lawes recently reported the results of a 
survey of 1,000 consecutive commitments to Sing Sing 
prison. Checking the histories to learn when delin- 
quency first manifested itself, he found that 25 per- 
cent were delinquent before the age of sixteen and 
24 percent between the ages of seventeen and twenty. 
Seventy percent had records of some criminal act 
before the age of twenty-six. 

Prison wardens who have endeavored to individu- 
alize treatment, reformatory superintendents who have 
attempted education or re-education of their wards, 
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social investigators who have studied case histories, 
all note the very large percentage of institution in- 
mates who dropped out of school during the elementary 
period. 

Drop-outs from school may be attributed to social or 
economic causes, marginal living, migratory habits, or 
broken homes, or they may be inherent in the in- 
dividual or his environment. Some are definitely 
limited as to capacity, others lack interest, or do not 
receive stimulation, recognition, encouragement. 
Whatever the reasons, they are school failures, and 
they are failures of the schools. 





not a single highschool graduate in the Elmir, 
Reformatory. Dr. Thayer further stated that in the 
various institutions he found many prisoners more g; 
less defective mentally, that only a small percentage 
could be classed as normal, both intellectually ang 
emotionally, and that the balance classified as yp. 
stable, erratic, and more or less psychopathic. 

Dr. Nathan Peyser, principal of a Brooklyn public 
school, stated that from his analysis of 166 boys ip 
the House of Refuge, Randall’s Island, he found that 


school failure accompanied delinquency more fre. | 
quently than did mental defectiveness, poverty, broken | 























When the late Dr. Walter N. Thayer, Jr. was at the 
head of the New York State Department of Correction, 
he was so impressed by the relationship of elementary 
school failures and subsequent crime that he placed 
in print at the head of the editorial column of the 
magazine Correction this statement: 


The average man in prison today was in the 
grade schools ten years ago. The man who will be 
in prison ten years hence is in the grade schools 
now. What are we going to do about it? 


Isn’t that challenging? 

During the course of a conference called by Gover- 
nor Lehman of New York, Dr. Thayer stated that 
there must be some correlation between ignorance and 
anti-social conduct because in his forty years of per- 
sonal contact with prisoners he had met fewer than 
fifty college or university graduates. In 1932 he found 
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homes, physical defects, psychopathic conditions, 
truancy, or any other conditions investigated. Con- 
tinuing, Dr. Peyser said, “The great frequency of 
school retardation accompanying delinquent behavior, 
and the extreme dislike with which so many delin- 
quents speak of their school experiences indicates that 
there is some relationship between the two conditions.” 

I am inclined to think that school failure accom- 
panies delinquency, as Dr. Peyser had found, but it 
also accompanies and is difficult to separate from the 
other conditions that he investigated, namely, mental 
defectiveness, poverty, broken homes, physical de- 
fects, psychopathic conditions, and truancy. 

Miss Katharine F. Lenroot, chief of the Children’s 
Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, reviewed the 


study of 1,000 juvenile delinquents made by the | 


Gluecks. She found that only 13 percent of the homes 
from which they came could be classified as reasol 
ably wholesome; harmful use of leisure time was I 
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ported for 93 percent of the cases; 75 percent had 
never belonged to supervised clubs; and 84 percent 
were retarded in school. 

Kenyon J. Scudder, chief probation officer of Los 
Angeles, reporting on a study made of 14,000 juvenile 
court cases who were declared wards of the courts and 
placed under the supervision of the probation depart- 
ment, stated that 80 percent of the 14,000 were found 
to be retarded from one to six years in school. Their 
friends went on to higher classes. They were left be- 
hind. School failed to hold their interest; they were 
not adjusted. Passing them on to juvenile court, how- 
ever, did not solve the problem. Their discouragement 
and lack of appreciation expressed themselves in anti- 
social acts, and the youngsters found themselves at 
war with society. 


Maxx TIMES I HAVE READ articles about the great 
number of persons in prison holding degrees from lead- 
ing universities, but frankly I haven’t met them— 
that is, not in great number. Checking my experience, 
I find it closely parallels the findings expressed by Dr. 
Thayer and the reports made by superintendents of 
many prisons and reformatories. The great majority 
of inmates of prisons lack education. Most of them 
drop out of school without completing the eight grades 
of elefentary training; in fact, the tests that I have 
made from time to time show that more than half of 
them had not gone beyond the sixth grade, and about 
one-third had not gone beyond the fourth grade. It 
may be said, and truly said, that crime has its roots 
in ignorance. 

Let me bring this problem directly to you teachers 
and to you parents—you who have so many difficulties 
and so many opportunities, for you are the first line 
of defense. 

Youth imitates. Youth emulates. Youth is active. 
Youth is restive. Youth is curious. Youth is venture- 
some. Youth is rebellious. Youth is the time of law- 
lessness. Criminal tendencies assert themselves early 
in life. The neglected youth, the unsolved problem 
child, is the genesis of crime. It is not beyond our 
ability to discover the tendencies and to treat them in 
school days. All we need is the courage to do early 
what we are obliged to do late. 


a AND TEACHERS are first to observe peculiari- 
ties and abnormalities, but they do not always coordi- 
nate their knowledge or cooperate in their efforts. The 
continued development of our schools offers most hope. 
You as teachers have the greatest opportunities to 
guide and direct as well as instruct, for you deal with 
irregular attendance, truancy, bad conduct, poor 
marks, lack of interest in lessons, transfers, suspen- 
sions, expulsions, and all the defects and deficiencies, 
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all the signs and beginnings of waywardness leading to 
delinquency. 

The all-important work is to prevent delinquency in 
the first place. There are many excellent organiza- 
tions—boys clubs, girls clubs, scouts, and coordinating 
councils; and there are developments of recreational 
facilities, public playgrounds, camps. All render ex- 
cellent service in what might be termed the extra- 
curricular field. 

I believe the greatest opportunities are in the schools 
and that progress made in educational programs and 
teaching staffs offers our greatest hope. There is room 
and there is need for the establishment of child guid- 
ance clinics, diagnostic schools, individualized atten- 
tion, psychological testing, and psychiatric services. 
There is need for drill and discipline in duties and 
obligations. There is need to inculcate self-reliance 
and the necessity for self-support so that there may be 
self-respect. There is need to emphasize the value of 
time; the importance of earnest effort; the joy in 
creative service; the satisfactions in faith; the effect 
of habits; the penalties for wrong; the rewards for 
right; the worth of character. 

There is need for the development of continuation 
schools, and vocational guidance coupled with recogni- 
tion of the fact that many children are not abstract 
learners but gain knowledge and skill by doing. 


W: HAVE THE AGENCIES and the ability to discover 
and treat tendencies in school days. Considering the 
progress being made by health authorities, educators, 
psychologists, and psychiatrists in vocational guidance 
and in the influencing of human behavior, it would be 
wise to give every child of school age the benefit of 
early and frequent examination of ability and aptitude 
so that he may have the best possible adjustment to 
living in right relationship with others. 

I believe that every child should be examined, not 
merely those who are obviously defective. Then there 
would be no stir and no stigma, as there is when a 
child who is singled out is marked as queer or peculiar. 
When every child is examined, minor faults may yield 
to adjustment which, if neglected, become fixed in 
habit and behavior. 

I verily believe that if we would spend more time 
and effort and money in the making of our citizens we 
would not be obliged to spend so much in attempts at 
their remaking. It may all be summarized in the say- 
ing of Solomon, “Train up a child in the way he should 
go, and when he is old he will not depart from it.” 

As I said in the concluding words of my book Prison 
Life Is Different, I have no idea of attempting to im- 
prove on Solomon, but I should like to emphasize and 
modernize his wise advice thus: “Train up a child in 
the way he should go . . . and go with him.” 
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CHILD HEALTH THE NATION'S POWER 


T v0 years ago people interested in the health and welfare of children selected 


nity the importance of the child’s health, development, and well-being throughout 

life. Eleven years ago, the President of the United States in accordance with the Con. 
gressional Resolution officially proclaimed May Day as Child Health Day. This year the 
National Parent-Teacher observes this memorable event by presenting what the members of 
the Summer Round-Up Advisory Committee in health problems believe to be the greatest 
opportunities for parents and teachers in the field of child health. 








Tue YEAR 1939 sHoULD go down in history as a year citizenship by focusing national attention on those fac- 
of constructive interest in the health and welfare of tors in our national life which can assist the family in 


children. For the fourth time in thirty years a presi- giving to individual children security and opportunity | 


dent of the United States has called a White House for growth and development. The conference will bea 
Conference to consider children’s problems. success only if all citizens follow its work with under- 

The theme of this conference is Democracy—that standing appreciation of what such efforts mean to 
conception of social and political organization which those values which we in America cherish as most 
regards the development of the human personality inan precious and most worthy of such sacrifices as their 
atmosphere of freedom as the central theme of a social preservation may require. 





May Day as an appropriate time in which to bring to the attention of each commu. | 








order. Democracy cherishes the family as the primary 
social unit. 

Between the first session of the White House Confer- 
ence on Children in a Democracy held on April 26 of 
this year and the final session to be held early in 1940, 
experts representing a wide variety of activities re- 
lated to the central aim of the conference will be can- ges 
vassing the primary objectives of a democratic society 
in relation to children, the extent to which these ob- 
jectives are being realized today, and ways in which P ARENTS AND TEACHERS may promote child health by 
the Nation may advance toward more complete ful- making studies, with the guidance of the recognized 


KatHarIne F. Lenroor, Chief 
Children’s Bureau 
U. S. Department of Labor 


fillment of the aims of democracy for children and the health authorities, of the health needs of the children | 
development in children of capacities for democratic in their community and the resources of the school and | 
living. community for meeting those needs. 


The work of the conference will rely heavily upon the As part of these studies, parents and teachers may 


experience of organized groups such as the National ascertain the number of public health nurses in rela- | 


Congress of Parents and Teachers, which combines to tion to the population in their community. They may 
an unusual degree the experience of parents in the compare this ratio with the ratio of one nurse to two 
home and the experience of the school—which consti- thousand population set by health authorities as 4 
tutes one of the most important single factors in the minimum standard for adequate public health nursing 
successful functioning of democracy through stimulat- service—including bedside care of the sick in their 
ing group thinking, community organization, and co- homes. They may inform themselves in regard to the _ 
operation. I hope that every father and mother will quality of nursing service which they have a right to | 
feel that a major purpose of this conference will be to expect and the minimum qualifications which their 
buttress their efforts to rear a generation of Americans nurses should have in order to give a high standard of 
worthy of our highest ideals of democratic American service. They may ascertain whether their school and 
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community nursing services are concerned with the 
health of the entire family, because the child’s health 
js profoundly affected by the health status of the 
family. 

On the basis of these findings they may work toward 
developing public health facilities—including nursing 
service—which will be adequate to meet the needs ef- 
fectively without gaps or overlapping. 


Purce.t_e Peck, Editor 
Public Health Nursing 


"Hearne Is HEALTH.” Safeguarding the general 
health will help to conserve children’s hearing. Im- 
paired hearing is caused by a number of diseases and 
by neglected running ears, common colds, enlarged 
and diseased tonsils and adenoids. Parents should 
have their children’s ears examined after illnesses. 
Parents and teachers should note the children who are 
inattentive, who fail to respond when questioned, make 
frequent mistakes in carrying out instructions, and 
seem weary and exhausted before the day is over. These 
children may have impaired hearing and if the proper 
medical and educational provisions are not made, may 
become maladjusted adults. 

The parents of today can best prepare their children 
for tomorrow by building up their general resistance 
with proper food, fresh air, exercise, and sunlight; by 
isolating any member of the family ill with a contagious 
disease; by stressing the need of care in swimming and 
diving, especially for those whose ears are punctured; 
by creating a happy home environment for the healthy 
development of the children’s personalities. 


Betty C. Wricut, Executive Director 
American Society for the Hard of Hearing 


Waren THE PHYSICIAN suGGEsTs that the most useful 
single contribution to the child’s health that can be 
made by the parent or teacher is the insistence on a 
periodic physical survey, he is claiming much for pre- 
ventive medicine that he may find it difficult to defend. 
The average intelligent parent accepts readily the de- 
sirability of those items of appraisal and prevention 
that are usually cared for before school age—the im- 
munization against diphtheria and smallpox, the ex- 
clusion of visual, hearing, nutritional, and postural 
defects—but beyond that, wants to be shown a little 
more specifically what medicine has to offer. 

We recently compared the end results of two types 
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of medical program for foster home children in a large 
municipality over a twenty-year period. In the one 
group, involving over eleven thousand children, medi- 
cal care was available for illness only; in the other, 
numbering over seventeen thousand, the children were 
checked carefully at their first contact and periodically 
thereafter. Over this significantly long period the dif- 
ference in mortality has been the difference between 
6.3 per thousand and 1.4 per thousand. And this has 
not been accounted for merely by eliminating items 
like diphtheria for which there is a specific preventive; 
the striking thing has been the reduced mortality for 
those illnesses like pneumonia, for which, until too 
recently to affect these figures, we have not had specific 
treatment. The child who acquired this illness when 
in good physical condition ran a negligible risk. 

The detection of the first infection with tuberculosis 
means something for the child only if consistently 
through the teens he can be checked for the appear- 
ance of significant disease. Apart from eliminating 
contacts, we still do not know how to prevent the 
adult form of this disease, but detected early its man- 
agement is comparatively simple. The girl from ten 
to sixteen presents a constantly shifting problem in 
nutrition and metabolism, the intelligent following of 
which can be done only through periodic checks. Much 
of preventive medicine involves no specific injection or 
pill, but it can be no less definitely helpful when it 
becomes possible to observe a child’s curve of growth 
instead of being obliged to make plans on the basis of 
an infrequent single observation. 


JoserH A. Jounston, Pediatrician-in-Chief 
Henry Ford Hospital 


I: IS ESTIMATED that approximately three million 
school children in the United States—one-eighth of 
the entire school population—are handicapped by de- 
fective eyesight. Defective vision or disease in the 
eyes of the child not only may have detrimental in- 
fluence on his school progress; it may react upon his 
general health and upon his adjustment to his school, 
his playmates, and even to his family. 

Farsightedness is the most common visual defect 
among American school children; astigmatism is next 
in frequency; nearsightedness is third. Other eye 
defects are cross-eyes and inflammation of the eyelid 
lining. 

The farsighted child does not usually find it difficult 
to see distant objects. It is the close eyework that 
distresses him. When the strain is more than he can 
endure and he sits back to look through the window 
at the distant hills, he is all too often accused of lack 
of interest, lack of perseverance, and unwillingness to 
make an effort. 
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To the nearsighted child, objects beyond a certain 
distance appear to be indistinct or hazy in outline, and 
if the child is very nearsighted he may even pass his 
playmates on the street without recognizing them. The 
nearsighted child has a tendency to go off by himself to 
read, not because he is unsociable, but because he can 
see to read, while he cannot see easily to play ball. 

Children with cross-eyes may become extremely 
sensitive and self-conscious because of the teasing and 
thoughtless remarks of others. It cannot be over- 
stressed that the most satisfactory results are obtained 
when the child with squint—no matter how young—is 
placed under the care of an ophthalmologist as soon as 
the defect is recognized. 

Through periodic inspection, the early discovery of 
visual defects may be secured and steps taken to pro- 
vide correction or treatment as needed. In such plan 
the cooperation is enlisted of teachers, nurses, family 
and school physicians, and health agencies. Above all, 
parents must realize their own obligation for knowing 
what should be done to protect the eyes of their children 
and for stimulating and cooperating in effective meas- 
ures, both in school and in the home. 


ExeaNnor Brown Menrritx, Executive Director 
National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness 


Panewt-reacten ASSOCIATIONS have a rare opportun- 
ity to improve conditions which affect child health. In 
the prevention of tuberculosis they can be of inesti- 
mable help if they will but learn the facts about this 
disease and assist in bringing these facts home to every 
citizen. 

Tuberculosis is a special menace to young mothers 
and is one of the causes of infant mortality. It is the 
prime health hazard of youth from the age of fifteen 
onward. Among elderly people the disease is often 
present in a chronic form, self-diagnosed as asthma or 
“chronic bronchitis” but a potent disseminator of tu- 
berculosis germs to the children in the family. 

“Early discovery, early recovery,” is an oft-repeated 
slogan in the fight against tuberculosis. Procrastination 
is not only the thief of time; it is often the thief of 
life. Too many still wait for symptoms before con- 
sulting a doctor. Tuberculosis can exist for a long time 
without symptoms and when these begin to show them- 
selves, the case usually is well advanced. Parent- 
teacher associations can do their part in bringing these 
facts to all the people and thus protecting the health 
of our children and youth. 


Louise STRACHAN 
Director, Child Health Education 
National Tuberculosis Association 
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‘io worp “tr” is only a two-letter word, but it is one 
of the most common words in the story of dental neg- 
lect. You have only to listen to the conversation jn 
the reception room of a dental office, and the great long 
train of “ifs” come out. Here are just a few of them: 

“Tf I had been fed the right foods when I was a 
child I would have had little or no tooth trouble.” 

“If I had only brushed my teeth every day | 
wouldn’t have so much trouble with my gums.” 

“Tf I had gone to the dentist sooner I wouldn’t have 
had to lose that tooth.” 

“Tf I had taken good care of my teeth I wouldn’t be 
afflicted with poor health.” 

Statistics show that, conservatively speaking, 80 per- 
cent or more of our children are harboring defects which 
are preventable—80 percent or more of our school chil- 
dren are harboring defects which at some later stage in 
life may cause serious systemic disease. 

The splendid success obtained by the Summer 
Round-Up indicates what might be accomplished were 
more parents made aware of the fact that the home is 
responsible for the health of the preschool child and 
that it can reduce the prevalence of dental disease. 
No organization has so great an opportunity as the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers for foster- 
ing this idea, and thus improving the health and well- 
being of American children. 


Lon W. Morrey, Supervisor 
Bureau of Public Relations 
American Dental Association 


‘Tas HEALTH OF OUR CHILDREN has a strong emotional 
as well as practical appeal. On the basis of the emo- 
tional appeal we may sometimes be tempted to do 
something which is apparently in the interests of child 
health without looking far enough to see what the ulti- 
mate results may be. On this basis we have been prone 
to set up well baby clinics and to have children im- 
munized by health departments and school health serv- 
ices because these seemed the quickest roads to our 
objective. Thoughtful educators and parents are now 
beginning to see the validity of the medical viewpoint 
which has always held that it is sometimes best to 
make haste a little slowly, and that we cannot expect 
to change the habits of the people or the trend of disease _ 
over night. 
The best fundamental relationship contributing to | 
child health is that between parents and physicians — 
whereby the doctor is given every opportunity to main- 
tain the health of the child and he in turn keeps the 
parents informed as to desirable procedures in the per 
formance of immunization and tests, in the correction 
of defects, in the hygiene of living, and in meeting 
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emotional and behavior problems. The best contribu- 
tion from public agencies such as schools and health 
departments is educational and promotional. The best 
contribution from the doctor is the timely and effective 
rendering of necessary medical service, curative or pre- 


yentive. The best contribution of the parent is the 
intelligent utilization of information available through 
community channels and of service available through 
professional channels. 

The mere launching of sporadic campaigns for free 
examination, immunization, or testing, without educa- 
tional background, may give an immediate appearance 
of success but defeats the principal objective which is 
to teach our people to help themselves to health. 


W. W. Bauer, Director 
Bureau of Health Education 
American Medical Association 


Pasenrs AND TEACHERS may survey their homes and 
schools and individual resources, their laws and their 
customs, and they will find obstructions of the role to 
provide to our society the child whose mode of life will 
give satisfaction to himself and will make living more 
worthwhile for all. But unless parents and teachers 
look to themselves they will fail to see the lost oppor- 
tunities. In themselves they will see selfishness, vested 
interests, fear of change, habits, ignorance, false values, 
and neuroses, all conspiring to threaten the realization 
of their proposed objectives even where the rest of the 
world is set in their favor. Let parents and teachers 
accept each other’s imperfections as unavoidable and 
human so that accusation, shame, and denial may not 
hide the opportunities for doing better. 


Georen 8. Stevenson, Director 
Division on Community Clinics 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene, Inc. 


Ax ACTIVITY WITH WHICH THE P.T.A. might well 
concern itself is assuring the child an opportunity of 
being well born. By this is meant that mothers should 
receive adequate prenatal care. If mothers receive 
adequate care, the infant when born will be robust 
and have a higher resistance to infectious diseases. 
Certain conditions resulting from dietary deficiencies 
can be avoided. 

The infant and preschool child should be protected 
against communicable diseases for which there is a 
specific immunizing agent. If immunizing procedures 
are carried out, the communicable diseases that attack 
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the infant and preschool child can practically be elimi- 
nated. It would further be advised that the P.T.A. 
note the idea of having the infant and preschool child 
visit the family physician at regular intervals for physi- 
cal examination and for the parents to receive advice as 
to diet and other important matters. 

The P.T.A. could well make itself responsible for see- 
ing to it that each day’s experience in school shall be a 
healthful and helpful experience for the child. In view 
of the fact that in the past few years there has been a 
serious deprivation of foods for a considerable per- 
centage of our population, the P.T.A. should cooperate 
in setting up in the school or schools adequate facilities 
for the preparation of food, that the school child may 
be assured provision of the correct food. These sugges- 
tions, put into effect, will materially aid in bringing 
about better health for the infant, preschool, and school 
child. 

A. T. McCormack 
State Health Commissioner 


Is DISCUSSING MENTAL HEALTH for children someone 
has said: “Teachers are becoming aware of the fact 
that their behavior, attitude, and moods are more im- 
portant parts of the school curriculum than are the 
studied contents of textbooks or exercises carried on in 
laboratories or shops.” I wonder if that is also gen- 
erally true of parents! Are they too becoming con- 
scious of the fact that their behavior and the tenor of 
their mental and emotional life profoundly influence 
the mental life of their children? Example is far 
more significant in habit formation and character build- 
ing than so many rules and regulations. 

Not only does parental conduct affect the behavior 
pattern of children; it affects also their physical health. 
Health habits imply mental health. They go hand in 
hand. Our health depends to a large degree on what 
and how we eat. If parents expect their children to 
develop physical vigor through good eating habits it 
behooves them to set a gracious example. By so doing 
they will help themselves as well as their children. 
And we might add that the example should always be 
devoid of argumentation and coupled with pleasantry 
and happiness. 


Wituiam DeKuerneg, Medical Adviser 
American Red Cross 


Ons CONCERN FOR THE IMMEDIATE safety and future 
health and happiness of our children is meaningless if 
we do not put it into action. To do this, we must first 
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broaden our concept of child health. We must think of 
our own children’s health in relation to the health of 
the community and in relation to the whole life span. 

The emotion of concern for our children is com- 
mendable. Its vividness brightens the complex pattern 
of contemporary American life. But emotion is not 
enough. Our failure to translate it into health action 
is reflected in the needless deaths of infants and young 
children, and in the thousands of young lives lost to 
tuberculosis, rheumatic heart disease, and other con- 
ditions that do not kill swiftly but reserve their major 
fatal attack for later childhood and youth. Even 
more significant is the vast amount of permanent im- 
pairment to health which results from early and con- 
tinued neglect of minor ailments. 

A community health department which does a good 
job in prenatal care but fails to control tuberculosis, 
syphilis, and other communicable diseases is inade- 





quate for your child’s protection. An impure milk 
supply is a direct threat to his health. A community 
without adequate facilities for medical care—good hos- 
pitals, laboratory and diagnostic services, good doc- 
tors, nurses, and dentists—may fail your child in his 
hour of greatest need. 

Every program of child health operates most ef- 
fectively in a community when integrated with the 
program serving the needs of the whole family. Our 
children cannot themselves obtain the health protection 
they need, nor can we as individuals maintain the sery- 
ices required. It is our responsibility to see that every 
facility for health protection is available in our own 
communities. We must see to it that these facilities 
are utilized for swift, effective action to conserve the 
lives and well-being of our children. 


THOMAS Parran, Surgeon General 
U. S. Public Health Service 
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Old Purposes and New Practices 


By GERTRUDE LAWS 


HE secona birthday of a first and only son 

brought the following observations in a letter 

from his mother: “I feel he looks like a boy 

in all respects. Today we shall take two steps 
toward the boy stage. He will eat at his own table. 
Diapers will be abandoned, no matter what happens. 

“He, of course, takes to all changes like a duck to 
water, and makes it appear to me that only weak- 
kneed mamas like myself impede progress, by clinging 
to the old order because it is easier to do so. I am 
thankful to have had Dr. these two and a half 
years to say firmly, “The time has come to do this or 
that.’ I have followed his directions faithfully, no 
matter how overwhelming the change might seem.” 
That mother’s purpose to make conditions right for 

the continued growth of her child did not change. But 
the practices necessary to that purpose had to change as 
new needs and new powers developed. Clarity of pur- 
pose gave her strength and courage to do what was in- 
dicated. One barely acquires the skill necessary to 
the care of the infant when lo, those skills must give 
way to those necessary to the runabout child, and so on 
through becoming and being a mother-in-law and a 
grandmother. 





New Conditions—New Endeavors 


Tus purPosEs of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers are statements which were carefully 
thought through by women of vision and courage. 
Stubborn insistence upon a particular way of doing and 
upon selfish purposes is quite different from sustained 
effort over a long period of time to achieve enlightened 
purposes. When it was first proposed that fathers, 
mothers, and teachers would have to work together in 
the care and education of children, adult education as 
it has developed during the past fifteen years could 
not have been imagined. Research by serious stu- 
dents in reputable institutions was just beginning. 
Since that time millions of dollars have supported 
the efforts of many intelligent men and women who 
have tried to demonstrate en- 

lightened methods and provide re- 


liable knowledge for the use of THE purposes of the National 





the importance of adult education. As a conse- 
quence of this there is interest in adult education and 
financial support for it, for which the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers can justly claim a share 
of credit. 

Are we mature enough to lead again in this field, and 
devote our energies to the development of a fine pro- 
gram of adult education throughout our country, and 
never mind who gets the credit for it? Can we inter- 
pret the importance of organized study by parents and 
teachers, and bring the pressure of our organization to 
bear upon our members to study in a great, well-staffed, 
well-planned program of adult education in our com- 
munities? Can we participate in, but not dominate, 
the planning of such a program, cooperating whole- 
heartedly with groups who hold opinions different from 
our own? Can we be humorous about groups and in- 
dividuals who are not yet mature enough to realize the 
self in service to the common needs of a community but 
must have credit or recognition for everything they do? 


What Are Adult Tasks? 


Evuer ADULT HAS A PERSONAL LIFE with its own 
material and cultural needs and interests. A well- 
developed program of adult education should provide 
opportunity for all adults to grow in their personal 
and cultural life. Vocational guidance and educa- 
tion, all the arts and sciences, should all be avail- 
able, not only for personal advancement but from 
social necessity. 

In the second place, every competent adult has gov- 
ernmental responsibilities for which education is needed 
continuously. Study of history, political science, so- 
ciology, and economics is necessary to a reasonably en- 
lightened citizenship. 

In the third place, some adults bear and rear children. 
Their responsibilities, attendant upon that phase of 
adult experience, require skill in the use of all the 
knowledge that is available concerning human growth 
and development and human relationships. 


What Have We Learned? 


parents and teachers in the great 
tasks of education. The years of 
sustained effort on the part of all 


those who have human welfare as - 


their major interest, have proved 


Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers are clearly defined. The prac- 
tices necessary to the fulfillment 
of those purposes should change 
as new conditions develop. 
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Ow LONG YEARS OF EXPERIMEN- 
TATION and effort in our parent- 
teacher study have disclosed some 
simple, useful facts. First, we 
have found out that there are no 
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ready-made answers to the questions we all have to 
meet. We have to know all that has been found out 
about human beings in general. Then we have to learn 
to observe each particular individual to discover how 
much he differs from the general expectation, and in 
what direction he differs. Finally, we have to do the 
best we can to set up conditions in which each one can 
feel successful and worth while. During the time in 
which a feeling of failure may be the portion of each 
one, some way must be found to guard against too great 
discouragement. 

Then we have found out that there is a difference 





between recreation, entertainment, and education. All 
are needed by every person. Each affects the others. 
But in planning a community program of adult educa- 
tion, discriminating thought is necessary to public faith 
and confidence—which are precious beyond measure. 

There is also a distinction to be made between educa- 
tion and diagnostic procedures. Both are needed. 
Each affects the other. But the great majority of us 
are of the ordinary garden variety, having typical 
difficulties—difficulties which will yield to growth, 
time, and common sense. Such difficulties should be 
understood, not distorted by a little knowledge or by 
the suggestions of self-important people. There are 
instances, many of them, which should be diagnosed 
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by technically trained workers, and which need care, 
ful and expert technical treatment. Such cases are 
appropriate for study in clinics, but not by the typical 
lay group. 

We have found out that every mistake an individual 
makes is an occasion for learning better ways of doing, 
It is not important that an offender feel punished, but 
that he understand the nature of his mistake, that he 
know a better way of doing, and that he be led to 
want to use a better way. 

These little learnings that have come out of our ex. 


perimentation and study with parents and teachers 








in dealing with children and each other apply to our 
more complex problems of organization and com- 
munity action. 

Shall we impede progress by clinging to the old order 
because it is easier to do so? Or shall we attempt to 
become, as an organization, a participating member of 
a great inclusive advisory group in each community, 
which will find right answers to problems of adult 
education? Shall we become concerned for all parents 
of all children, not only for those who are members of 
our organization? Real cooperation is overwhelming 
both in its difficulties and in its promise. If I were the 
doctor I should have to say firmly, “The time has come 
to do this.” 
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Respect for the Law 


By PAUL J. THOMAS 


the law, but many people regard it with awe, 

chiefly because it is so inaccessible. This is 

unfortunate, for it can hardly be doubted that 
with better acquaintance would come greater respect. 
Law is written in English the average person can under- 
stand, its only forbidding aspect being its great extent 
or wordiness. This is because of the ever increasing 
number of human acts and situations that government 
regulates, and because we have forty-eight different 
state legislatures meeting annually and passing laws, 
in addition, to the Federal Congress. 

In each state the statutes have been collected into 
two or three large volumes, which are fully indexed and 
kept up to date with supplements. The hundreds of 
books to be seen on the shelves of a county or univer- 
sity law library are for the most part the decisions of 
eases tried in the state supreme courts, which are con- 
sulted and relied upon in the interpretation of the 
statutes. These court decisions contain the common 
or judge-made law, which deals with situations not 
covered by the statutes. In spite of the fact that laws 
are lengthy and dry reading, they are surely vital in 
their extensive regulation of our existence from birth 
to death. Good laws help us to lead happy lives; bad 
laws can ruin us. 


T iis is nothing mysterious or abstruse about 


Bor, I AM SORRY TO SAY, there seems to be almost 
a conspiracy of silence on the subject of teaching law 
to highschool and college students. Even our large 
public libraries are seldom provided with up-to-date 
codes of the Federal and state laws. In one big western 
city, before the librarian would consent to release a 
copy of the code from her protected bookshelf, I was 
asked what I wanted to look up. Apparently the pub- 
lic laws were not there regarded as the property of all 
the people. 

I realize that considerable legal information is given 
in elective courses in business law in highschools and 
colleges. That is fine as far as it goes. But there are 
other important subjects of law that are not touched, 
such as history of law, constitutional law, criminal 
law, pleadings, evidence, court procedure, torts, equity, 
international and comparative law, conflict of laws, 
and domestic relations. Moreover, many students do 
hot now take advantage of the course in business law 
that is available. Existing courses in civics or Amer- 
oan government are excellent, also; but I feel that the 
subject should be carried farther. Our schools should 
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require and provide for an acquaintance, not only with 
the organization and operation of our Federal and state 
governments, but also with the actual laws that they 
have passed and are trying to enforce for the general 
welfare. In our courts ignorance of the law cannot be 
pleaded ‘as an excuse; but the knowledge of the aver- 
age citizen on this subject is pitifully meager. 


A ONE-YEAR COURSP in highschool or college could 
hardly acquaint a student with our multitudinous laws, 
nor should it attempt to do so. There should be special 
textbooks prepared for this purpose, with additional 
supplements for the different states. There should be 
demonstrations of the common legal forms used in that 
state, and the local city ordinances should be reviewed. 
Then the students should be taken to the nearest law 
library and be shown the different kinds of law books 
and how they are used. They should also be taken 
to the city and county courts to hear some lawsuits 
and learn something of legal procedure. This would 
be using the modern method of teaching by actual 
contact and it might serve to reduce in later life that 
feeling of bewilderment that comes to most people 
when they become involved in litigation. 

Let us strive to hasten the day, not when every 
person will be his own lawyer, but when every person 
shall have a fair acquaintance with the structure, 
operation, and purposes of his law and courts. Such 
a condition is after all a prime requisite for the success 
of any democratic government. If the voters are to 
constitute the court of last resort they most certainly 
should know something about the rules. And only with 
such knowledge can those helpful changes be gradually 
and peacefully effected that always will be needed to 
keep our laws and government abreast of the new con- 
ditions in our social, mechanical, and economic lives. 


W: ARE NO LONGER in that rude stage of social devel- 
opment that existed in twelfth-century England, where 
personal differences were legally settled by appointed 
champions who fought duels for their clients, and when 
defendants accused of crimes were tried in those foolish 
and cruel ordeals by fire or water. We are gradually 
moving away from superstition and pugnacity, and 
toward a greater regard for truth and a realization of 
the advantages of peaceful cooperation. That is true 
civilization in any language. Such cooperation requires 
the making of rules of conduct, and the knowledge of 
and obedience to them. 
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Motor Manners 


By MILLER McCLINTOCK 


T HAS been said that if people would use 
gd as good manners on streets and highways as 

they practise in their homes our traffic diffi- 

culties could be reduced by as much as twenty- 
five percent. 

This means that if all discourteous and thoughtless 
driving and walking could be corrected America could 
save each year $250,000,000 now lost in traffic con- 
gestion; there would be 7,000 fewer people killed each 
year and injuries would be reduced by almost a quarter 
of a million. This is a contribution to American life 
well worth consideration and effort. It would appear 
to be an ideal joint project for parents and teachers, 
for in no phase of education is there need for closer 
cooperation than in training for good manners. 

Good social habits and customs are absolutely essen- 
tial for convenient and happy existence in the school, 
in the home, and in business. If America should 
awaken some morning having lost its established com- 
mon courtesies, nothing short of chaos would result. 
We all recognize that the common decencies of every- 
day life have a very great practical utility. 

The coming of the motor car has, however, added 
greatly to the basic necessity for patience, forbear- 
ance, tact, and consideration in human relationships. 
A lapse of good manners which in the office or the 
home may cause only momentary irritation or incon- 
venience, if taking place on the street or highway may 
mean great loss and even death. 

The motor car is one of the most remarkable me- 
chanical servants which man has ever acquired. A 
list of its contributions to human happiness would 
be almost endless. The enjoyment of these great 
advantages has, however, put a new and greatly en- 
larged responsibility upon each individual. A motor 
car skillfully and courteously used brings lifetime en- 
joyment, but this can be attained only by consistent 
alertness. A single lapse from skill or from good 
manners may mean tragedy. 


Moser AMERICAN DRIVERS of automobiles have a very 
high degree of skill. Otherwise, it would be impos- 
sible for great streams of motor cars to move smoothly 
along our highways at speeds which would have won 
races a quarter of acentury ago. If they did not have 
this skill, it would be impossible for millions of driv- 
ers to thread the congested mazes of city streets. 
Americans, in general, are also very courteous peo- 
ple. Perhaps we do not have some of the highly 
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polished and superficial “manners” of other nations, 
but we do have a very warm and generous feeling of 
goodwill for our fellow men. This we practise in al. 
most universal courtesies in our contact with others 

When the typical American gets into his motor ear 
however, he is very likely to forget some of these cons. 
mon decencies. This may be the result of the sense 
of power which he has from the vehicle which he 
controls. It may be that he feels somewhat released 
from responsibility to others because of the speed with | 
which he moves. However this may be, it is not diffi. 
cult when standing upon a street corner to see other. 
wise gentle and well-mannered people engaged jn 
thoughtless discourtesies which inconvenience and | 
endanger others and which would cause them to shud. | 
der if they were practised in a schoolroom or in 4 
drawing-room. 





iis MAY BE RATHER queer statements for one whose 
profession is that of traffic engineering and who, pre | 
sumably, is interested in car and street and highway | 
design and various other factors of physical control, | 
It is true that the greater part of our problems of 
traffic congestion and traffic accidents can be solved 
only by the construction of vehicles and by the design 
of streets and highways which are accident and con- 
gestion proof. Such facilities we now know can be 
built and under conditions where even the grossest 
inefficiency or discourtesy is not likely to have very 
serious results. 

On the other hand, we must recognize that such 
facilities cost vast sums of money and take year 
for construction. Even with the greatest energy that | 
can be applied by the highway engineers of the coun- 
try, and even with the most generous financing, it 
will be another generation before our major routes 0 
travel can be rebuilt. In the meantime, it is a social 
responsibility as well as a matter of self-interest for 
every individual that he conduct himself in such a | 
way as to make his contribution to street safety and | 
efficiency. 

Too many people believe that good manners et 
merely a matter of extending a courtesy to other 
Actually, almost every social custom which we have | 
has a direct bearing upon the individual’s safety aml | 
convenience. The man who first promulgated the idea 
that it was bad manners to eat pie with a knife was | 
probably much more interested in the fact that he had 
just cut himself than he was in the consideration af 
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how he appeared to others. Those who desire to give 
themselves the greatest possible protection in their 
use of the streets will do well to conduct themselves 
in a mannerly fashion, for discourtesy is nowhere more 
promptly punished. 

Of course, the practice of good manners ought not 
to be commended on the basis of selfish motives alone; 
rather it should rest upon each individual’s desire to 
make his appropriate contribution to social welfare. 
If people realized more fully that a thoughtless, dis- 
courteous act may well mean endless suffering and 
perhaps even death to the victim, they would take 
their duties more seriously. 

Years of observation of traffic difficulties have led 
to a simple classification of some of those actions of 
a discourteous character which contribute 
in a very large measure to our 
present difficulties. 

You wouldn’t think of 
sauntering up to every 
window and admir- 
ing the contents if 
you were walking 
down a city street 
with a friend who 
was on his way to 
keep an appoint- 
ment, while he 
fumed impatiently. 
And yet you are 
doing just as 
thoughtless a thing 
every time you 
window-shop from your 
car, crawling along the 
street while the cars line up behind you. 

The automotive window-shopper is by no means the 
only slow-driving offender. Those who drive too 
slowly cost the country almost as much money each 
year as the chronic speeders. There are some people 
who are just too timid to drive at a normal speed. 
Timid persons who wouldn’t for the world be a drag 
on other people’s good times by doddering along with 
them on their parties and outings, take the driver’s 
seat of an automobile and shamelessly clog the activ- 
ity of hundreds of people as they chug down the busiest 
street in town, deathly afraid that the car will get out 
of control if they venture above a walking speed. 


Tm DAY-DREAMER IS NO BETTER. He isn’t looking at 
the sights, nor is he naturally timid; he just isn’t think- 
ing about driving at all. When he shifts into high 
and settles down in his seat he becomes oblivious to 
the presence of anyone else on the street. As he idles 
lazily along, deaf to the honks behind him, he figures 
out how he could have finessed the queen and made 
game in last night’s bridge session, or speculates on 
the probable winner of Friday night’s hockey match, 
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or repeats the shopping list over and over to himself. 
Poor fellow, he isn’t conscious of the congestion he is 
causing. He would protest that he was minding his 
own business. The trouble is, he should remember that 
traffic manners are his business, too! Still another 
slow driver is the love-struck motorist. He would 
feel foolish obstructing pedestrians on a crowded side- 
walk while he billed and cooed with his best girl. 
That would be a vulgar display of bad taste. But 
he cannot see that it is really much worse taste to do 
his lovemaking at the expense of a score of cars tied up 
behind his own. All the world does not love an auto- 
mobile lover. 

It seems that traffic lights bring out more than their 
share of automotive discourtesy. Most people have 
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better breeding than to wait until the other guests 
at a dinner party are ready for the next course and 
the maid is waiting to clear away their plates, before 
they dive in with both hands and try to gulp the 
whole plateful at the last possible moment. Most men 
wouldn’t plunge through a door that had just been 
opened for a lady by a more courteous gentleman. 
Those are acts of inexcusable discourtesy. It is sur- 
prising, however, how many otherwise well-mannered 
individuals will drive up sanely to a traffic signal 
until they see the green light go off, and then stamp 
the accelerator to the floor to try to leap across before 
the opposing streams of traffic hit them. 

Closely related to this kind of boor is the ill-man- 
nered driver who tries to rush the green light. He 
can’t wait for an invitation; he wants to crash the 
party. He doesn’t know when he isn’t wanted, even 
with a red traffic signal telling him so. If you accused 
him of being the kind of guest who would rush into 
the dining room to be first at the table, he would be 
hurt. But he can’t extend the principles of good be- 
havior to motoring. 
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The driver who turns from the wrong lane is cer- 
tainly one of the most discourteous of drivers. His 
particular lack of consideration for others takes the 
form of suddenly swerving from a right-hand lane 
to make a left-hand turn; or he veers left; as if trying 
to get into the left-turn lane and then swings abruptly 
to the right. In either case he is as discourteous to 
the driver he has cut in front of as if he had slapped 
his face. He is the kind of dinner guest who would 
start for the left side of the table and then climb 
over. If he were an usher at a wedding, he would 
stalk down the right side of the aisle and then veer 
without warning to the left, treading on the preacher’s 
toes and making the bride and groom stumble over 
each other. 


Dovsue PARKING is pure thoughtlessness. The driver 
knows he’ll just be a minute, but in that minute he 
can tie up a block of traffic, cause the shifting of 
hundreds of gears, waste gallons of gasoline. If he 
carried his driving manners to the office with him he 
would hang his coat on the receptionist’s chair, prop 
his feet on his boss’s desk, and spit on the floor. 








Lastly, there’s the ill-mannered person who crowds 
into a well-formed line through sheer nerve. He's 
that fellow who, when you are moving slowly along 
in a traffic lane, noses into line right in front of yoy | 
from his parking space on the right. He’s the same 
fellow, you might say, who jumps into the revolving 
door ahead of you, almost slicing off your left leg, 
But he probably isn’t. In his own home, he no doubt 
is raising his children to have model manners. He 
just doesn’t realize that he is a civilized human being 
when he is at.the wheel of his car as well as when he is 
tipping his hat to a lady on the street. 

If we had reached perfection in our traffic systems, 
these offenses would be lessened automatically. But 
only time and billions of dollars can bring this about. 

It would seem that the ultimate purpose of all edy- 
cation, both in the school and in the home, is to fit boys 
and girls to meet the problems of their environment, 
Whether we like it or not, we now live in an auto- 
motive age and those skills and courtesies which are 
necessary if we are to enjoy this age efficiently and 
safely must, therefore, be important ingredients in 
complete educational program. 














I WAKED THIS DAY TO FIND 
A SUDDEN SPRING 


I waked this day to find a sudden Spring, 
With birds awake and crying it was so, 
With robins newly come on sturdy wing, 
And sun which laughed away the tardy snow. 


The house seemed gloomy. Then indeed I knew 
That Pan’s first notes had summoned me to go 

And that no task nor any wind that blew 
Could keep my heart from answering his call. 


Unerring as a bird, my footsteps flew 
Till there, as light as thistledown might fall, 
There lay the treasure, lay the hoped-for thing, 
Those first and fairest flowers of them all— 


Hepaticas and windflowers in a ring, 
I waked this day to find a sudden Spring! 
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—Vircinia Scott MINER 
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Editorial 


LL human institutions, including government, 
must be born anew in the hearts and minds 


of each generation. For untold centuries men 
have fought and suffered martyrdom, that the 
rights which we enjoy might be ours. But we have 
taken too lightly in our generation the duties and 
privileges of sovereign citizenship in a self-governing 
republic. Somehow we have taken it for granted that 
democracy would run itself—forgetting that “the 
safety of the state is watchfulness in the citizen.” 
When we think of citizenship we are likely to think 
of voting, or of serving on the jury, or of our services 
as public officers, or of paying taxes, or of being 
drafted into the army to serve as soldiers. These are 
the specific tasks of the citizen and each is of the 
highest importance, but back of them stands life it- 
self, the art of living so that life shall be good and 
beautiful, free and worthy of the human race. If 
your life is noble and rich, your citizenship will ex- 
press that nobility. 


You CANNOT SEPARATE your citizenship and the exer- 
cise of your civic duties from the rest of your life. If 
you are a good mother or a good father, you are more 
likely to be a good voter. The purpose you have as 
a father or as a mother will carry over and influence 
your decisions at the ballot box. If you are a good 
workman with joy and a sense of perfection in your 
daily task, you will make a better member of a jury, 
because through your labor you will have penetrated 
the common heart of humanity. If in your relations 
with your family and your neighbors, you have a 
spirit of goodwill and mutual helpfulness, that spirit 
will be your contribution toward a wholesome state 
of the common mind. 

If in the organizations in your community—your 
church, or lodge, or club—you always take the side 
of truth and fairness and good sportsmanship, you 
will do the same when you approach your tasks as a 
citizen. If you have a sense of values in the way you 
spend your money day by day; if you realize that your 
dollar is your economic ballot and that every time 
you spend a dollar you are helping to determine the 
character of industry; if you try to spend that dollar 
80 as to get the values that will mean most in your 
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own life and in the life of your family and com- 
munity—you will appreciate the importance of paying 
taxes. And while you will never cease to be critical, 
to make sure that the taxes are well spent, you will 
realize more and more that we in America today get 
more for our tax dollar than for any other dollar we 
spend. What greater testimony than that could one 
bring as to the success of self-government? 


I BELIEVE THE GREATEST THREAT to our freedom and 
our system of self-government comes, not from without, 
but from within the nation, and that we would do well 
to put our own house in order if we are to make our 
best contribution toward the peace and stability of 
the world. We have many pressing problems facing 
our country—problems in agriculture, problems in- 
volving relations between capital and labor, problems 
having to do with the regulation of our great cor- 
porations, problems in the housing of our people, in 
education, in the conservation of our resources, and 
finally in the adaptation of our institutions to the new 
conditions which have arisen. 

We are not agreed upon these problems, nor can 
we expect to be. In the end we shall have to do what 
the founding fathers did in the Constitutional Con- 
vention. We shall have to adjust our differences in 
the spirit of goodwill and subordinate our lesser in- 
terests to the general welfare. The important thing 
for us as citizens is'that we heed the advice of Wash- 
ington to avoid partisanship, and that we look at those 
problems with an open mind in a spirit of fairness, 
willing and eager to listen to all sides, the slave of 
no man and no party. 


| = IS NOT EASY TO KNOW THE TRUTH and there is al- 
ways the possibility that the citizen will make mistakes 
in his judgment, but he can at least make sure that he 
is honest and sincere in his attempt to get at the truth 
and to serve not any selfish interest but the people 
as a whole. That is the principle upon which demo- 
cratic government was founded. It is the only prin- 
ciple upon which it can survive and adapt itself to 
the new and difficult conditions of our time. 


—Joy ELMER Morcan 
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Learning to Cooperate 


BY HELEN K. MACKINTOSH 


daily living to a greater or lesser degree. It 
is an art to be practised rather than talked 
about. We come to meals promptly rather 
than keep the family waiting. We help with the dishes 
so that everyone may enjoy the evening. We turn out 
the electric lights when not in use as one kind of con- 
tribution to the family savings. We make plans for a 


Lipkin is a part of every person’s 


the problem from another angle, we may cooperate 
to further our own interests, the interests of a group 
to which we belong, or those of a group for which we 


feel responsibility. Cooperation may call for thinking __ 


or acting, or both. Other illustrations would only 
serve to show what a complicated experience this js 
which we represent in a word of eleven letters. 


family week-end at the cot- 
tage. We pick up the gum 
wrapper from the front 
lawn, or remind ourselves 
not to drop the paper from 
our own hand. We move up 
in the street car as the con- 
ductor requests, or we do 
it automatically. We work 
on a committee to find a 
lot where the children of 
the neighborhood can play 
ball. We help to circulate 
a petition that will per- 
suade the best man to run 
for mayor. We attend a 
school board meeting in 
order to understand what 


Where Does Cooperation Begin? 





For its radio project for 1938- 
1939 the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers is coopera- 
ting with the United States Office of 
Education in presenting a series of 
broadcasts, “Wings for the Martins.” 
This series, which will be heard 
weekly over the blue network of the 
National Broadcasting Company, 
9:30-10:00 P. M., E. S. T., dramatizes 
the life and adventures of the inter- 
esting Martin family. Each month 
the National Parent-Teacher will 
present an interpretation of some of 
the problems presented in these 


A CHILD’S FIRST ex- 
perience in cooperating be- 
gins long before he enters 





school. Education is a con- | 


tinuous process, and the 
school carries on an educa- 
tion which has already be- 


gun in the home. Does the | 


child take care of his own 
toys, put away his books, 
put on his own wraps, have 
some job which contributes 
to family happiness and for 
which he alone is respon- 


sible? Have these activi- | 


ties and their importance 


its members are actually 
trying to do for the schools 
of the community. In all 


broadcasts. 





been talked over? If he has 
had these and other experi- 
ences at home, many school 








of these undertakings some 
kind and degree of working together in home or in 
community are evident. 

Cooperation means something different to each per- 
son who uses the word. What we think, say, feel, do 
when cooperation is the subject for discussion depends 
upon experiences which we ourselves have had in try- 
ing to work successfully with other people. We cannot 
use the word as a mere slogan, but we must explore 
behind these eleven letters representing the idea, and 
see what cooperation actually means when we prac- 
tise it. 

There are various kinds and levels of cooperation. 
We may cooperate with someone when the act causes 
us no inconvenience, or when it means a hardship in 
time or money. Work with one other person is easier 
than work with several people, with a small group, or 
with a large group. As the number grows it takes the 
more skill to work easily and effectively. To look at 
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adjustments will be less 
difficult, and he is well started on the road toward 
successful cooperation. 


How Does the School Help to Develop 
Cooperation? 


‘ 

"W ozxine TOGETHER” is the interpretation which 
teacher and children give to cooperation. Such 4 
relationship is present in many school activities. 
Barbara, in “Wings for the Martins,” and the group of 
children in her room happen to demonstrate coopera- 
tion through planning and carrying out a puppet show. 
But there are many other school experiences which call 


for the same kind of give and take which you have 


heard over the air. 
In many schoolrooms, planning by teacher and 
children together for a semester, for a month or week, 


or for a day, is an accepted way of setting up goals for 
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accomplishment. No longer does the alert teacher 
make plans in advance and keep them to herself as a 
deep, dark secret to be revealed to children in a day- 
by-day sequence. Instead, children have a definite 
share in building these plans as a form of cooperative 
effort. And when they have a share in planning, they 
are more than willing to take responsibility for crossing 
the goal line, and for judging how well or how poorly 
they have done. The use of this type of planning is 


Planning of work and committee organization are 
only two of many types of experiences which children 
may have in a modern classroom. Cooperative effort 
has a real place in the whole life of the school. The 
school council, when it is not a superficial organization, 
imposed by teachers or principal, but one which de- 
velops naturally out of needs that have been observed 
and discussed by children, is one of the first means of 
bringing boys and girls together to work on problems 


te not limited to any grade level but can be used with that are essentially their own. Every situation which 
ip equal success from kindergarten through highschool is brought to the council—care of materials and equip- 
me provided the teacher is willing to start from simple ment, equal chance for all in use of the playground, 
hg beginnings. planning a school fair, purchasing new books for the 
ly Increasingly, teachers who are willing to try out library, arranging for Thanksgiving sharing—must be 
is new ideas are breaking away from a type of instruc- looked at and examined from the point of view of the 
tion which attempts to have a group of forty children first-grade child as well as the seventh-grade young- 
working with exactly the same content and following _ ster. 
the same method in any given period of the day. In- 
stead, small committees of five or six children, grouped Tus SCHOOL NEWSPAPER makes possible another gen- 
x on the basis of interests, special needs, abilities, or in- uinely cooperative effort which brings many children 
os dividual choice plan together with guidance from the into the picture. The staff may be members of a par- 
ed teacher, in order to find answers to a special phase of ticular room group or they may represent various 
m- a problem. rooms. Children must plan, carry out, and judge their 
the In a fifth grade, for example, one group may be product. Conducting a school newspaper is not merely 
Ca working on the question, What people besides firemen a matter of collecting news. Children must organize 
be- and policemen make our city safe? Other groups may such news into sections, secure illustrations, accept or 
the he studying these questions: How does the filtration reject advertising, plan the cover, build a “dummy,” 
we plant give us a pure water supply? What laws affect estimate costs, secure paper and stencils, run the mime- 
ks, safety and health in our town? What are the duties ograph, assemble the pages, and arrange for distribu- 
i of a citizen in keeping his community safe and health- tion. All of these activities, if carried on by children, 
tes ful? How many children miss more than five days of involve cooperation in its broadest sense. 
for school each year because of sickness or accident? From these illustrations which could be multiplied 
-_ What does the board of education do to make our many times in number, it should be evident that the 
vir. school building safe and healthful? These and other modern school offers daily opportunities in which co- 
nee problems have been set up by the children themselves. operation can be practiced in real situations. Children 
has In each small group children cooperate as individuals, who have had such experiences will possess a basis for 
andl and in turn each group joins with other groups in an- understanding the amount of cooperation which is 
hool swering a big question such as, What does our com- necessary in important life activities such as transpor- 
less munity do for the safety and health of its citizens? tation, manufacturing, marketing, conservation of re- 
vard In this and many other situations children practise sources, and many other problems to which the good 
cooperation in their own methods of work and at the citizen contributes, first, some understanding, and 
same time gain from the content an understanding of second, some active participation as a producer or 
how people work together for the good of all the group. consumer. 
hich 
hs Questions for Discussion 
oa 1. What opportunities for cooperation have yous 
pera: recognized in your family life? in your school? For 
how. a given day keep a list of situations which were met 
» call effectively through cooperative effort. 
have 2. Plan a cooperative undertaking, such as a picnic 
for the family, a trip for a group of children, or a field 
, . day for the school, with those concerned. Carry it out, 
week, 


and then discuss the skills involved in cooperation 
which each person has acquired and in which the group 
has received practice. 


Is for 
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Straight Thinking versus Crooked 


By HOLLAND D. ROBERTS 


OW shall we know what to think? That is 

the question that baffles us all—parents and 

teachers, no less than young people. We live 

in a propaganda-made world, and every wak- 
ing hour we are immersed in a sea of clamoring diver- 
gent propagandas whose manufacturers and manipu- 
lators are intent upon molding us to 
their purposes. From loud speaker, 
bill-board, poster, newspaper, movie, 
and our daily mail, a medley 
of shouts, exhortations, casual 
suggestions, and subtle hints 
gives us intimations of immor- 
tality or prescribes the most 
intimate details of our daily 
lives. 

Surrounded by these forces 
as we are, how can we 
know that we are think- 
ing straight? What as- 





surance can we have that our children are being taught 
to think through in their own interests and in those of 
our democracy the complex problems that face them? 
What safeguards can we set up for ourselves and our 
children that will give us the greatest measure of 
protection against injurious influences and beliefs? 
These have always been significant questions in our 
growing human relationships, but the recent invasion 
from Mars and the daily political broadcasts that 
span the Atlantic and reach directly and indirectly 
into thousands of American homes have made them 
crucial. The very map of the world is being remade 
day by day by the power of men’s words. The print- 
ing press and the radio are the chief weapons in the 
battles for financial and industrial supremacy within 
every community and nation, as they are in the un- 
declared war for world domination which is now in 
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progress. Aggressive, expanding pressure groups, com- 
munities, and nations send out their armies of agents 
to propagandize. If their work is skillfully done, the 
guns are silent partners and the soldiers march back 
to their barracks. The propagandists stay on, and 
their work goes forward twenty-four hours out of 
every day. Whether there is open 
fighting or not, the agents of enlighten- 
ment come first and last. 

A knowledge of who are 
trying to influence or deter- 
mine our thinking—how they 
do their work and in whose 
interest—has become a vital 
necessity for us and our chil- 
dren if we are to keep our 

sources of informa- 
tion under democratic 
control. 
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For those who grant these premises and accept the 
statement of the Educational Policies Commission 
that “a healthy measure of skepticism about social 
data should reinforce an aggressive search for reliable 
information in the training of youth for more effective 
participation in democratic ways of living,” there is 
no alternative to a systematic school program in sound 
thinking. We can see day by day with what lightning 
rapidity false or real knowledge determines action, 
and how easily the false knowledge that we call propa- 
ganda replaces knowledge based upon fact in the 
pattern of our lives. 


What Is the Purpose of Thought? 


HE PROPOSAL TO TEACH young people in our schools 
and colleges how to think straight is a strange chal- 
lenge to our present educational programs. Is not that 
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what we do now? Unhesitatingly we must answer that 
all schools teach young people what or how to think 
in some limited areas, but that all or nearly all of them 
assume that mastery of subject matter in literature, 
science, and social studies, and other content areas 
leads to growth in the power to grapple with funda- 
mental life problems. Further it is assumed that the 
student can unify and apply the knowledge and abili- 
ties gained in varied isolated fields of work. But 
there is no proof to support such assumptions. On 
the contrary, the present breakdown of our economic 
and social system is clear evidence that our schools 
have not prepared us to meet the critical issues in our 
human relationships which we must face if our culture 
js to survive. 

The purpose of a program which aims to teach 
young people to think will not be found in a mechani- 
eal sorting and labeling of the types and varieties of 
thought, after the fashion of the old-time courses in 
logic. Rather, increasing numbers among us believe 
that the major purpose of thinking and of the school 
itself and of all education must be stated in terms 
of this unifying objective: To develop a nation 
schooled to think critically about our common prob- 
lems and act effectively in the light of the facts for 
our common purposes and welfare. 

Our adult population, through its position in time 
and through its exercise of the franchise, is clearly 
responsible with past generations for the social inade- 
quacy that has made wars and economic crises possible. 
Unless we can establish, through our schools and other 
education agencies, strong bulwarks to protect the 
present and coming generations against the perils of 
confused and chaotic thinking, we shall stand indicted 
by our children and ourselves for this world we have 
made. We shall be convicted of wasting the time and 
energies of our students and teachers by our concern 
with the mechanics and the petty details of education, 
to the exclusion of the basic disciplines which make 
for searching and critical thought about the central 
meanings and purposes of life. 


Specific Aims in a School Program of 
Critical Thinking 
A PROGRAM DESIGNED to foster creative and critical 
thinking will take its general direction from the gen- 
eral aim that has been stated above. But what, it may 
be inquired, are its specific aims? Precisely what does 
such a program undertake to accomplish? 

If we are to teach this generation how to think, we 
must make it our business to neutralize the efforts and 
products of the propaganda makers, to immunize our 
children and ourselves against crooked thinking, 
propaganda, false knowledge. They must be made 
sensitive to the effects of language upon human beings 
—their beliefs, attitudes, and activities. It is possible, 
by means thoughtfully devised, to demonstrate clearly 
why propaganda works; how propaganda works; whom 
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propaganda works for; whom propaganda works 
against; and who works propaganda. In the process of 
such demonstration it becomes necessary to explore the 
nature of proof, the reasons why some people are al- 
lergic to certain words, and the standardization of error 
characteristic of much education within as well as with- 
out the schools. The success of any such program de- 
pends, of course, on the intelligent cooperation of teach- 
ers who have been trained with the realization of these 
aims in mind. 


How Can We Build a Program to Teach 
Thinking? 


Maxx TESTED ELEMENTS in the program now being 
constructed to achieve these and other aims are emerg- 
ing from the widespread experimentation now in proc- 
ess in hundreds of our schools. In this work a new 
educational organization, the Institute for Propaganda 
Analysis, now holds a central coordinating place. 
Sample programs with clear-cut directions and pupil 
exercises with tests for evaluation are now available 
in many fields: English literature, music, speech, art, 
history, current events, radio, motion pictures, picture 
magazines, cartoons, science, home economics, con- 
sumer education, genetics, mathematics, journalism, 
and others. 

The first step in constructing a program of propa- 
ganda study is to become familiar enough with the 
methods and devices of the dealers in crooked thinking 
to recognize them at sight. Among the most common 
categories now in successful use in study courses in 
highschools and colleges are these: 


Name-calling—“Red,” “Fascist,” “traitor.” 
Testimonials—Endorsements by movie stars, sports 
heroes, and socialites, usually for a price. 

Glittering generality—“For freedom and democracy.” 
Band wagon—‘“Everybody does it; so should you.” 


Transfer—Associating something we like, such as a 
healthy baby, with someone or something the manipu- 
lator of opinion wants us to like. 


Card-stacking—Distorting the truth by exaggeration, 
overemphasis, or underemphasis. 


False analogy—Comparing a product or a company to 
a rock or a mountain, or people to guinea pigs. 


Appeal to prejudice—Religion, race, economic and social 
position. 


Use of concentrated emotionalized words—“Down with 
the tyranny that enslaves our people.” 


Experience has shown that young people can be sen- 
sitized to detect such common devices with little time 
and effort, and that they really do learn to use this 
ability in their daily living. 

Quite a different approach may be made through 
the laboratory study of the effect of language in build- 
ing attitudes and in securing action. The experimental 
highschool materials quoted below were developed as 
one phase of the work of the Stanford Language Arts 
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Investigation. While they are taken from the field of 
advertising, the method used would apply equally 
well in analyzing editorials, articles, talks, and news. 
The purpose should be understood to be the developing 
of sensitivity to language meaning, and not the de- 
bunking of advertising. Obviously, however, such ex- 
ercises would elevate the standards of advertising as 
well as writing in general, by rendering unsupported 
emotional appeals ineffective. 

In the introduction to the classroom exercise, “How 
Words Affect Us,” this suggestion is made: 


There are many words which recall pleasant expe- 
riences, or which are usually used to describe pleasant 
things. We react favorably to these words and tend 
to think that anything they describe is pleasant or 
desirable. There are also many words which remind 
us of unpleasant experiences, or which are often used 
to describe unpleasant things. Our attitude toward 
these words is unfavorable, and we tend to dislike and 
try to avoid anything which they describe. 

The next step is the consideration of a list of emo- 
tionalizing words and phrases chosen from magazine 
advertising, such as vital, worn-out, protective, dopey, 
sleep, night-time tossing, and nerve-wracking. These 
words are to be checked by the readers as producing 
a reaction either (1) favorable, (2) unfavorable, or 
(3) neutral. Brief written explanations for the atti- 
tude to each word or phrases are noted. 

Then the student is told that the words he has just 
checked were taken from an advertisement which he 
is asked to read carefully. A part of the adaptation of 
the advertisement follows: 


Here’s that new “sleep insurance” idea so many people 
are following—a cup of hot MALATONE taken every 
night before going to bed. 


They take this modern protective food-drink not merely 
to avoid nerve-wracking tossing and turning at night. 
But, more importantly for the clear-eyed energetic days 
that sollow sound and restful sleep. 


It provides certain food elements needed to prevent 
muscular and nervous irritability that, according to 
some authorities, may cause night-time tossing. 


That’s why so many people awaken more completely 
refreshed after a night of “Malatone sleep.” Not 
“dopey” as after taking drugs. But wide awake and 
vital—alert and “on their toes.” They get MORE out 
of sleep. 


The words and phrases listed above (vital, worn- 
out, and the rest) are used in the advertisement to de- 
scribe four things: 


1. The physical condition of people who do not sleep. 

2. Malatone. 

3. “Malatone sleep.” 

4, — physical condition of people after “Malatone 
sleep. 


On a separate sheet of paper the student lists these 
four items, placing under each item those expressions 
which describe it. Then he is told to go through the 
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four lists, writing “favorable” after each word or 
phrase checked as favorable, “unfavorable” after each 
phrase checked as unfavorable. 

These lists are compared with those of other mem. 
bers of the class, and a discussion follows, guided by 
the following questions: 


What does the advertiser describe with the “unfayor-. 
able” expressions? Why? 

With the “favorable” expressions? Why did he chooge 
these expressions ? 


To which of the four above items does the advertiser 
want us to respond favorably ? 


To which of the four items does he want us to react 
unfavorably? 


What is the advertiser trying to get us to think? 
Are you convinced that the advertiser is right? Why? 


Pratars ONE OF THE most valuable results of such 
exploration for both students and teacher is the dis- 
covery that people respond in so many different ways 
to words. The reaction of these young people to vital 
before it was read in context was positive; for ex- 
ample— 

“Vital gives me the idea that a person is husky and 
strong.” 

“Favorable—It sounds big, of great importance.” 
The single negative response was: “I don’t like vital 
because I don’t use it often.” Only one student wrote, 
“Tt all depends on how this word is used.” 

There was an even division in the reaction to pro- 
tective. Those favorable to the word made such com- 
ments as— 

“T am favorable to protective, because it always 
reminds me of a hero.” 

“Protective gives you a sure feeling.” 

The negative replies may reflect the radio and movies. 

“Every time I hear the word protective it makes me 
think of gangsters.” 

“Protective—I don’t like it because it makes me 
think of rackets.” 

To dopey the response was, as might be expected, en- 
tirely negative: 

“T don’t like dopey because it is slang and it doesn’t 
sound nice.” 

“Unfavorable—Because it sounds so ‘woozy’.” 

“T hate anyone that acts sleepy or dopey.” 

“Dopey sounds too fresh.” 

“T am unfavorable to the word dopey, because it re- 
minds me of a dumb, drupy person.” 

“T dislike this word because no one should use it in 
describing a person or thing.” 

Among the interesting by-products that indicate spe- 
cial conditioning were free responses useful alike to 
parents, guidance officers, and psychoanalysts. They 
indicate that some of us are allergic to certain words. 
Of “sluggish bodies and minds” one girl said, “I dis- 
like to hear this word because I never did like any 
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words that have to do with the body.” Was it teacher 
or parent one boy had in mind when he wrote: “Nerve- 
wracking makes me think of a lot of people hollowering 
at me. I hate to be yelled at.” 

Another example of usable material, one which might 
well replace ancient history, is an Associated Press 
dispatch from Berlin, where the study of propaganda 
has been made an applied science as well as a fine 
art. I quote: 

Generalissimo Francisco Franco in a telegram published 
here today advised Adolf Hitler that “heroic German 
volunteers” were among troops which staged trium- 


phant entry Tuesday into Barcelona, Spanish Govern- 
ment capital which fell January 26. 


The telegram to Hitler said: 


When after the conclusion of the campaign in Cata- 
lonia victorious troops marched into Barcelona, heroic 
German volunteers were among them, and in hailing 
them the Spanish people hailed Germany and its 
Fuehrer. 


I greet you most warmly and at the same time I assure 
you of the highest esteem which our army holds for 
yours. 


Hitler in his response thanked Franco and added: 


Germany and its army are happy that German volun- 
teers were permitted to fight in your young and glorious 
army beside Italian comrades and thus were able to 
make a moderate contribution for the liberation of 
your land and the re-erection of a national and proud 
Spain. 


Our daily press and radio are replete with such pas- 
sages suitable for use at all levels of development 


from kindergarten through adult life. To foster clear 
thinking on matters of government and social problems 
we may ask ourselves and the young people in our 
schools to find the key words in these selections. When 
students are able to isolate such words as volunteers, 
heroic, and liberation (not italicized in the dispatch) 
from the telegrams above, we may drive to the root 
of their meanings by a careful description of the facts 
and the activities to which they refer. Do the words 
used—volunteers, heroic, and liberation—correspond 
to the persons and acts in the case? Are they antago- 
nistic? Or do they deal with quite different situations? 


Barurs FROM THESE FEW examples of possible pro- 
grams it is apparent that opportunities for developing 
critical thinking are interwoven with the total fabric 
of life within and without the school. Does it not 
follow that our study of it cannot be omitted from 
the curriculum nor taught in isolation? Granted these 
conclusions, the question before us is the preparation 
of teachers and the construction of vigorous, thor- 
oughly systematic programs adapted to the needs of 
each particular home and school situation. 

The enthusiasm of teachers and students for the 
work wherever it has been initiated holds out promise 
of rapid advance for the immediate future. If parents 
will encourage and support it there may yet be time 
to bring up through our educational program a genera- 
tion tught to face reality and to think straight in 
their work of solving the world problems of human 
relationships which are their inheritance. 
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Guiding Principles 





HE needs of the world are so many and so 

varied that it will require the efforts of all types 

of people to meet these needs, even in a small 

way. No longer can we think of service to 
children in terms of our own children and those of our 
near neighbors. With the coming of fast steamships 
and express trains, automobiles and airplanes, radio 
broadcasts and motion pictures, all the children of the 
world have become our neighbors. Naturally, we think 
first of the individual child. Ultimately, however, we 
must think of all children collectively, if our American 
democracy is to be attained and preserved. We can- 
not too often reiterate that fundamental principle of 
our organization which offers the opportunity of mem- 
bership in the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers to all, irrespective of race, creed, or political 
affiliation. 

First among the Objects of the National Congress 
is this inclusive aim: To promote the welfare of chil- 
dren and youth in home, school, church, and commu- 
nity; to raise the standards of home life; to secure 
adequate laws for the care and protection of children 
and youth. 

The home is the child’s first school. Here are laid the 
foundations upon which is reared the structure of his 
life habits in all their range and importance. A good 
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home represents the highest achievement of civiliza- 


tion; and the quality of the home depends upon the | 


quality of the parents who create it—particularly the 
quality of their leadership. A real technique is needed 
here; for while the position of parents in the home 
gives them the privileges enjoyed by the administrative 
head of any democratic organization, it gives them 
also an overwhelming responsibility for developing to 
the utmost the growing powers of those whom they 
are directing. In a home which is truly a democracy 
every member contributes according to his capacity 
even as he receives according to his needs. Moreover, 
the parents cannot escape the role assigned to them, 
no matter how discouraging they find it at times to 
be. An executive may resign; but parenthood is a 
lifetime job. 





| 
| 


The national Congress encourages parent education 


as a means of training for this most significant of voca- 
tions. The Parent Education Yearbooks, Our Homes, 
and various reading and reference lists have been pub- 
lished with the needs of parents distinctly in mind, and 
the National Parent-Teacher with every issue gives 
help to those who are concerned with building a whole- 
some home life. 

Another important aspect of the Congress’ work 
toward the realization of its first Object is the securing 
of adequate laws for the physical, mental, and social 
welfare of children and youth. Parent-teacher men- 
bers are urged to be on the alert lest laws be placed 
on the statute books of state or nation which are out 
of harmony with the fundamental principles of a 


democracy: that the child belongs to the family, to — 


the home; that persons are to be treated always as 
persons, never as things having no inherent rights to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; and that the 
goal of a self-governing commonwealth is self-develop- 
ment for the individual, the highest of which he is 
capable. In the light of these ideals must every pro- 
posed legislative measure be examined and appraised. 


Waxr TO THE HOME the school has more of direct in- 
fluence upon children than has any other agency. The 
second of our Objects recognizes this fact. Through 
membership in parent-teacher units and participation 
in parent-teacher activities an opportunity is give 


parents and teachers to build a higher intellectual and | 


cultural life for children. The parent knows the 
teacher, knows the services offered the child through 
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the school; the teacher understands the child better ing in touch with the local associations—that is, 
when acquainted with his home environment and gen- through the personal service given by its representa- 
eral background; parents and teachers working to- tives at state conventions. National representatives 
| gether, understandingly and intelligently, can so direct render valuable service to convention bodies through 
| their efforts as to secure for the child the highest ad- participation in conferences, inspirational messages, 
vantages in physical, mental, social, and spiritual edu- and personal contacts. They are equipped to present 





cation. There was a time 
when education was 














the parent-teacher pro- 
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gram of service from a 
thought of as a function national viewpoint and, 
of the school, as set Ti EDUCATIONAL sysTeM of public or pri- further, to relate parent- 
za- | apart from the home, the vate school cannot afford to ignore the com- teacher activities to 
the | community, and the bination of parent and teacher; nor can any those of other national ! 
the church, each of which group other than one composed of parents, organizations working in ! 
ded had also its peculiar re- teachers, and citizens bring these two elements allied fields. Sometimes 
me | sponsibility. Today we into contact in a way which sufficiently em- the visiting representa- i 
tive | realize that it takes all phasizes the responsibility of the individual tive of the National 
em | these agencies working for the well-being of the group. Congress is a specialist 
z to together to give the child It is & great school for parents and for teach- in some particular field 
, , ers, with one major object, to know the child. : , 
hey the education he re- It is a social experiment in cooperative edu- a person whose interpre- 
acy quires. Each contrib- cation, carried on according to a single stand- tation is of unusual 
city utes to his enriched and ard in home, school, and community. value in the development f 
ver, | expanding life. It is a demonstration that not only govern- of the convention pro- ; 
em, | ment but reform, mental, moral, and physical, gram. Through the so- i 
8 to How CAN THE NA- must be conducted “by the people for the cial contacts and per- | 
is TIONAL CONGRESS work- people,” and that prevention by the parents sonal acquaintanceships 
ing through the state will in time do away with the necessity for established on these oc- | 
tion branches and finally cure or correction by the state. P casions when national 
oca- reaching out to local It is the proof that the vast, unexploited and local meet, there | 
“pe ‘ reserves of parent power, fully understood, in- : 
2. ons oer telligently directed, applied through the simple ae strengthening of 
oub- | membership be an effec- machinery of local interest rather than by the the tie that binds par- 
and | tive force in making more complicated systems of public welfare ent-teacher workers. . 
ives these objectives a real- agencies, will accomplish from within that Those in attendance 
1ole- ity? which no external application of civic better- gain a clearer idea of : 
One way is through ment has been able thus far to achieve. the relation between the 
vork the publications issued It is an agency through whose means local national administration . 
ring from the National Office. conditions may be investigated and improved, and the membership and 
ocial These carry the Con- the value of education and its tools and its return to their work with 
1em- gress message to an ever aoe may be made clear to a finer sense of the scope 
aced widening circle of in- It is a great democracy in which all points and significance of the 
out formed and loyal work- of difference—social, racial, religious, and eco- parent-teacher move- 
of 8 ers. As someone has nomic—are lost to sight in the united effort ment. It would be hard 
y, to said, “They bathe the to reach a common goal—the welfare of all to overestimate the im- 
S 8S living cells of the organ- the children of every state in the union. portance of this personal 
ts to ization with a stream of —Mapcaserms Wuirs Reve service and the inspira- 
t the facts, plans, ideals, and tional value of the con- 
elop- inspiration. They give tributions made by those 
ne is direction and focus to who are sent to state 
pro- the activities of local associations. They are a means conventions in furtherance of parent-teacher objects. 
‘ised. of extending Congress ideals into individual lives and The National Congress also maintains a staff which 
homes. They lay the foundation for an informed carries on field service to the states and the member- 
t in- membership, a trained leadership, and an educated ship. This service is directed toward the developing 
The parenthood.” It goes without saying that the use and enriching of parent-teacher work through the 
‘ough of print must play a large part in the growth of the training of leaders. Conferences and institutes are held 
ation parent-teacher movement. Local leaders will find all over the country at which presentations of parent- 
given their work easier if they make use of the basic mate- teacher methods and procedures are made. This is 
| and rials designed for their aid in planning and conducting a continuous service which changes with the changing 
» the parent-teacher programs and activities. needs of those whom it serves and the ever widening 
ough | The National Congress has another means of keep- field of parent-teacher endeavor. 
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Another form of service is that rendered by the 
National Parent-Teacher, the aims and purposes of 
which are precisely a restatement of the conception 
and aims of the parent-teacher movement itself. As 
the official organ of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, the Magazine seeks constantly to inter- 
pret the vital problems and issues of the day in im- 
mediate terms of parent-teacher thought and action. 
To each article published—whether it be in the realm 
of home and school cooperation, home and family 
life, or community development—is brought a back- 
ground of parent-teacher understanding that shapes 
it to the ideals and policies of the organization, 
that gives it parent-teacher meaning and direction. 


Au THESE SERVICES, vital as they are, fade into insig- 
nificance as we consider the intangible contributions 
that the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
makes to human welfare. Even as the home is rec- 
ognized as being the child’s first school, so is it recog- 
nized today as the place where the child first comes in 
contact with the spiritual values of life. In this con- 
nection it is interesting to note the significant fact 
that the Children’s Charter gives first place to the vital 








need of things spiritual: “For every child, spiritua] 
and moral training to help him stand firm under the 
pressure of life.” 

There is probably no better way for each person to 
realize the higher satisfactions and values in life than 
to apply fully in the homes such principles as consider. 
ation, helpfulness, devotion, selflessness. . . . The de- 
gree in which these are developed depends, of course 
in large measure, on the nature of the home, and the 
parents who occupy it. But it may be said that in g 
good home provision is made for the cooperative actiy-. 
ities that carry on in one form or another throughout 
life—for play, for work, for responsibility, and for 
sharing. In a home where love and beauty reside there 
also will be created a spiritual atmosphere. 

The parent-teacher organization which holds to- 
gether so many different groups of people living in go 
many different homes and under so many different 
conditions offers to parents and teachers the oppor- 
tunity of acquiring in the larger social structure those 
satisfactions and values which they have learned go 
fully in their own homes, and still further to extend 
these satisfactions to all children and youth. 

—Marie J. Hirnine 
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Books 


In 
Review 


A Searcu For A SELF. By Bonaro W. Overstreet. 
Harper and Brothers, New York. 1938. 263 pages. 
$2.50. 


ls THE MIDST of the confusions of the modern day, 
people are crying out for a panacea which will cure 
the ills of the world. As the doubts and confusions 
mount and daily life becomes more and more complex, 
it is refreshing to pause a few hours with Mrs. Over- 
street as she talks to us about her philosophy of life. 
It is only natural in such a complex society when mil- 
lions are groping for an answer to their individual prob- 
lems, that many writers have suggested a way to hap- 
piness and a more successful social life. The author of 
this book does not present a patent whereby all may 
become sunshine and roses. She does bring down to 
earth certain simple suggestions which the individual 
faced with a “forked road” situation may apply prac- 
tically to the solution of her or his difficulties. The 
methods used by Mrs. Overstreet in acquiring a satis- 
factory way of life reflect a sane view of the importance 
of the little things that are too often taken for granted. 

Recognizing that this is a day of “planned” society, 
“planned” economy, and “planned” what-not, Mrs. 
Overstreet gives us valuable material from which we 
can fashion a “planned” life through the acquisition 
of habits of behavior that will bring us the most en- 
during satisfactions as individuals and as a society. 
As you read, you can imagine you are listening to a 
wise counselor offering practical advice that will aid 
you in making the necessary adjustments to the com- 
plex environment in which you live. There is unity in 
the development of the discussion, yet each topic may 
be set out as a separate lesson to which you may return 
again and again for aid and stimulation in overcoming 
the frustrations which seem to be inevitable in the mod- 
ern social world. 

Most of the difficulties of daily life occur as conflicts 
between individuals because of a lack of knowledge or 
of experience in getting along with people. Mrs. Over- 
street tells us in an interesting and straightforward 
manner how to live happily and in accord with hus- 
band, wife, family, friends, acquaintances. At the 
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same time, she goes further in her social interests by 
suggesting tolerance and a sincere interest in the less 
fortunate: the old, the unemployed, the ill, the lonely, 
“those who for one reason or another feel they stand on 
the outside of a normal society.” 

The commonplace events of daily living form the 
framework upon which the body of life is molded, for 
“the person who habitually sees what is called for in 
normal situations is also the one best equipped to 
handle extranormal situations with finesse.” In our 
search for the right thing to do, to say, to think, “we 
judge our own behavior by what would happen to 
society if everyone else in like situation did the same.” 
I find it difficult to comment upon these suggestions 
without quoting many of her excellent “right things 
to do” in specific situations, because there are so many 
of them of value, not only to women and girls, but to 
men and boys as well. 

In Part One, “Because I Live among People,” you 
will find that to make and keep friends you must be 
one; that to build a happy home life requires mutual 
understanding and respect; that to deal with the en- 
vironmental “ties that bind” an individual to his re- 
sponsibilities calls for a consideration of the other 
person; that tolerance and respect as well as a trust 
that the best in human nature may be forthcoming is 
essential. Platitudes? Yes. But what to do about 
it is specifically suggested. 

As she moves from the individual as the center of 
attraction to group and social life and on to politics 
and to democracy, we begin to feel that the solution 
to the problems which confront us will be reached only 
after a long and arduous period of reconditioning has 
changed our life patterns. “We will need straight 
thinking and expert social engineering—but these, pre- 
sumably, are within human reach.” Her search ends 
with this aim: “to get some coherent notion of the 
experiences I want to have as a person who lives among 
people and is yet, in some sense, a private self. I have 
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wanted to consider, also, the experiences I will have 
whether I want them or not. For the only mastery I 
can have over these is that of doing well, with under- 
standing, what is called for. But, free or bound, I go 
through life as a product of situations and of my re- 
sponses to them.” 

Likely, all who read this book will find answers to 
many of their problems. Parents should find valuable 
information to aid them in counseling their sons and 
daughters. Teachers who are teachers of boys and 
girls and not mere teachers of subject matter will find 
that this volume will become dog-eared by their pupils 
very soon. Counselors, guidance directors, and those 
particularly interested in the development of good 
character and personality traits, not only in self but in 
youth, will keep a copy close at hand. 

—Puiie M. Barn 


Bases ARE Human Bernos. By C. Anderson Ald- 
rich, M.D. and Mary M. Aldrich. Macmillan 
Company, New York. 1938. 128 pages. $1.75. 


Tas LITTLE BOOK condenses into one hundred nine- 
teen delightfully lucid pages the basic findings of re- 
search during the last few decades, combined with rare 
wisdom and understanding. It becomes obvious at once 
from the warmly human insight evidenced on every 
page that the authors have had extensive contact with 
large numbers of babies, and, equally important, that 
“any soarings of pure theory have been well tempered 
by the salutary experience of having themselves raised 
a family.” 

Newborn babies who demand their necessary com- 
forts with all their might and main are portrayed not 
as “bad” babies but “good” babies, biologically speak- 
ing. It is they who will “fairly sparkle with the zest 
of living” a few months later and provide leadership for 
a needy world if parents only understand their im- 
pulses and give them what they need. 

“Watch the four-months-old as he lies on his back, 
neck craned upward, toes pointed to the ceiling, with 
all four extremities aquiver in his attempt to take hold 
of one hand with the other. Nothing stops him. Fail- 
ures are ignored. His father working with all the 
energy to meet a new problem in his business is no 
more absorbed than is this baby in the difficult engi- 
neering feat of the handclasp,” 
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Through similar pictures, scientifically accurate, yet 
warmly human, the authors of this excellent little yo}. 
ume present babies as “active, hard-working members 
of society instead of static bundles wrapped in flannel.” 

Next to physical wants, the greatest need of every 
babe is for human warmth and affection. The joy of 
being cuddled and played with is as essential for their 
personalities as food for their bodies. Babies in or. 
phanages are seriously handicapped without them, 
Bottle-fed babies should be held while feeding, that 
they may get their share of cuddling and not need to 
suck their thumbs for consolation. 

That being rocked and sung to is good for babies ip 
this regard should be a comfort to all parents—anq 
grandparents! “It seems to me that we are restricting 
a part of their heritage of enjoyment when we fail to 
give our children this pleasure as early as possible,” 
Dr. Aldrich observes. 

The baby’s other great need is to experience early 
and often the joy of using his own powers and accom- 
plishing things for himself. He should be helped to sit 
up, feed himself, stand, walk, and manipulate all man- 
ner of objects as soon as he is ready. And as to his 
readiness, his own impulses are the surest guide. He 
himself will tell us, if we understand him. 

It is hard for parents to keep up with their baby, 
so quickly does he change and grow. Quite without 
knowing it they are likely to hold him back and inter- 
fere with his development. It would be the greatest 
help to our babies, our children and adolescents in their 
big job of growing up if all who deal with them “could 
learn enough about their developmental schedule, in 
advance, to be ready with our support and encour- 
agement as changes come along. For this readi- 
ness to accept change is the basis of constructive child 
care.” 

One wishes an equally constructive book might be 
written for each consecutive year of the child’s life. 
Yet it is gratifying to find so excellent a one directed to 
the all-important early months. 

Though designed primarily for parents of babies 
it will help all parents, since implications for older 
children are clearly drawn also. And all who read it, 
whether parents, teachers, or students of human nature, 
will find their insight deepened by a vivid glimpse of 
“human nature in the raw.” 

—KATHARIND WHITESIDE TAYLOR 
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‘ Parent-Teacher Study Course for 1939-1940 
oa AMERICAN YOUTH 





ry | THE many problems of youth in the modern world and the consequent attempts to solve 
of these problems on the part of both home and school have awakened parents and teachers 
ir | as never before to the role of youth in our democratic society. It is, therefore, the purpose 
mi: of the parent-teacher study course for 1939-1940, outlined and directed by Dr. Ada Hart 
- Arlitt of the committee on Parent Education for the National Congress of Parents and 


' Teachers, to present the facts concerning modern youth—his interests, attitudes, abilities, 
. and personal characteristics. The thoughts and feelings of American young people today 
will have much to do with the course of American history tomorrow, and what they think 


d and feel will not be greatly influenced by what parents and teachers say to them. What 
2 they learn from their own experience in their daily lives will mean more than anything 
F we try to tell them. And it is to what they actually experience that parents and teachers 


must contribute if they are to help them over these difficult years. 


rly 
e - 
p Articles in the Course 
si 
ni 1. The Farmer Has a Son 5. Saturday, Sunday 
He What are rural youths doing to meet the prob- How many times should highschool and college 
lems presented by modern life? How far do boys and girls go out during the week? When 
problems of rural youths differ from those of city should dating begin? Is there a need for special 
by, youths? What are some contributions that rural plans for week-ends? How far should recreation 
out youths are making to American life? be a family matter? 
et 2. Sing a Song of Sixpence ; ‘> 
est How far should the family support boys and girls 6. Where Are You Going, My Pretty Maid 
ieir after highschool graduation? How much of the How far should vocational guidance play a part 
uld family budget belongs to the children at each in finding and keeping jobs? Are there new occu- 
in age? Are there some ways of supplementing the pations for today’s youth? Can one predict how 
| budget by part-time jobs? What effect have these occupations will change, and train for it? 
- part-time jobs on education, on the later life of 
ad the youth? 7. Jack and Jill 
3. Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary How far do girl and boy relationships in 1939- 
be What qualities of personality are most significant 1940 differ from those in the preceding genera- 
w for success in making friends, in getting jobs,and tion? Are there new values that have developed, 
life. in adjusting to new conditions? Are there some and new attitudes which should be discouraged? 
d to qualities of personality which are serious handi- 
; caps? 8. This Is the House That Jack Built 
bies 4. For Want of a Nail Where and when should training for family life 
Ider Are there spiritual values which are essential to begin? Are highschool and college youth inter- 
1 it, youth and adults? What are some ways of meet- ested in such training? How can the best values 
ure, ing the religious needs of today? of American family life be conserved? 
e of 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


* HE study course article, “The Farmer Has a Son,” for use at the September meet- 

ing of our parent-teacher study groups will appear in the June-July issue. The 
August-September issue will carry the article, “Sing a Song of Sixpence” for the October 
meeting. Throughout the year each month’s issue will contain the study course material 
for the following month. This procedure will provide greater opportunity for securing 


supplementary materials and otherwise developing the topic and the method of its 
presentation. 
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Our Contributors 


A inal Appison Dykstra is president of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Throughout his professional 
career, which includes teaching posts at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and the state universities of Kansas, 
Ohio, and California, followed by administrative posi- 
tions in Cleveland, Chicago, Los Angeles, and Cincin- 
nati, Dr. Dykstra’s dominant interest has been munici- 
pal government. It was under his managership that 
Cincinnati became known as “the best-governed city 
in the United States.” Dr. Dykstra also serves the 
U. 8. Government as a member of the National Re- 
sources Committee. 


Gertrupe Laws is chief of the Bureau of Parent 
Education of the California State Department of Edu- 
cation, which has always maintained close working 
relationships with the parent-teacher association and 
its activities. Dr. Laws has had long teaching ex- 
perience and is today recognized as a parent educator 
whose clear-visioned work has markedly influenced 
developments in parent education. 


As a lawyer, a banker, a prison warden, JAMEs A. 
JounstTon has long been deeply interested in the prob- 
lem of crime and society’s attitude toward the criminal. 
To the study of these problems he has contributed 
out of his practical experience in prison administration 
many pamphlets and articles which have had wide 
circulation. Today he is warden of the United States 
Penitentiary, Alcatraz Island. 


Hotuanp D. Roserts is assistant professor of edu- 
cation at Stanford University. In the course of his 
career he has been principal, instructor in English, 
assistant editor of an English Journal, and lecturer. 
Mr. Roberts’ special interests are the teaching of Eng- 
lish and the democratizing of education. He is a fre- 
quent contributor to many educational journals, in- 
cluding boys’ magazines and children’s journals. 


Inez Exuiorr ANDERSEN was for several years assis- 
tant curriculum director of the Birmingham public 
schools. Today, as the wife of a professor at Arkansas 
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State College, Mrs. Anderson continues her education] 
work through her writings and lectures. 


Director of the Bureau for Street Traffic Research 
at Yale University, Dr. Minter McCuinTockx is an 
active leader in safety instruction and has done a great 
deal to prevent accident injury and death among chil- 
dren. He is the author of a number of books, among 
them Can We Solve the Parking Problem, and ¢- 
author of Municipal Organization for Street Traffic 
Control. 

2 e e 


Pavut J. THomas has had an interesting life, com- 
bining the careers of pharmacist, attorney, and writer, 
His experience in the world war deepened his interest 
in the processes of American democracy. He here 


records his conviction that an understanding of the | 


nature of the law creates an attitude of respect and 
appreciation for it. 


Dr. Puiurr M. Batt, president, Chevy Chase Junior 
College, and Dr. KarHarinE WHITESIDE TAYLor, of 


the State Department of Mental Hygiene, Wisconsin, 


contribute this month’s book reviews. The editorial 
is from the pen of Dr. Joy ELMer Morgan, editor of 
the Journal of the National Education Association. 
Mrs. Curis HirNino, a vicepresident of the National 


Congress of Parents and Teachers, presents the ninth | 


article of our series on the Guiding Principles for 
parent-teacher associations. 


“Learning to Cooperate” was prepared by Hein 


K. MackINTOsH, senior specialist in elementary edu- — 


cation, United States Department of the Interior, Office 
of Education. 
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